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perceptual results and elaborates the implications of these discoveries 
for teaching, learning and growth. “I am . . . especially grateful to Dr. 
Kelley for permitting me to have a part in calling attention to a work 
whose significance will prove virtually inexhaustible.”—John Dewey, in 
the Foreword. $2.00 
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Edited by Hollis L. Caswell, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
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clearly points out the weakness of the ordinary high school or so surely 
maps the course to be followed in order to remedv that weakness.”— 
William Heard Kilpatrick in THE EDUCATIONAL FORUM. $3.00 
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School Administrators should plan NOW 
to attend 


The Thirty-Second Annual Convention 


Beginning Saturday, February 21, 1948, 
and extending through Wednesday, February 25, 1948, 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Arrangements should be made NOW for your hotel 
reservations direct to: 


Mr. Fioyp A. Potter 
Chairman, Housing Bureau 

American Association of School Administrators 
16 Central Pier 

Atlantic City, New Jersey 











SECONDARY SCHOOLS FACE THE 
FUTURE 
Speakers on proposed topics will be announced later. 
GENERAL Topic: Citizenship Through the Student Activity Program. 


SESSION Chairman: Galen Jones, Director, Division of Secondary Education, United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; President, Na- 


tional Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


February 21 | 
11:00 A.M. Addresses: Tue Rocnester PLan or StupENT ACTIVITIES. 
Haddon Hall Deatinc WitH ScHoor FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES. 

THE PLAcE oF THE STUDENT COUNCIL IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM. 
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Convention Theme: 
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SESSION 
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February 21 
2:30 P.M. 
Haddon Hall 
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BANQUET 
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February 21 
7:00 P.M. 
Hotel Strand 
Embassy 
Room 


Monday 
February 23 
2:30 P.M. 
Haddon Hall 


Topic: 


Chairman: 


Addresses: 


Topic: 


Presiding: 


Addresses: 


Education for International Understanding. 


E. W. Montgomery, Superintendent of High Schools and Presi- 
dent of Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona; Executive Committee, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


Wor-p RELATIONSHIPS THROUGH SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
A ProGRaM FOR TEACHING INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
INTERGROUP AND INTERRACIAL EDUCATION. 


Secondary Schools for the New Age. 


Galen Jones, Director, Division of Secondary Education, United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; President, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


By two prominent leaders in education. 





Dinner 
limited 





from Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National Association of 


Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. This is the Annual Banquet session. A limited number 
of seats may be available for those who can not attend the banquet; 
for these, seats for the speaking program will be available at 8:30. 
$1.00 for members and $1.50 for all others. 


tickets, $4.00 per plate—no additional charge for tip. Only a 
number of tickets are available and should be obtained now 
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The Pupil Personnel Program. 


W. L. Spencer, Supervisor of Instruction, State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Alabama; Executive Committee, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


Tue Scope AND FUNCTION OF THE PERSONNEL PROGRAM. 
Tue Use or Tests 1n Puprt Guipance. 
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Discussion: 


The Curriculum for Tomorrow. 

Clarence E. Blume, Principal, Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; First Vice President, National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals. 


Tue Roce of GENERAL EpucarTION. 
DEsIGNING THE CURRICULUM FOR STUDENT DEVELOPMENT. 
MEETING THE IMPERATIVE NEEDs oF YOUTH. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION 


Topic: 


Chairman: 


Addresses: 


Discussion: 


Topic: 


Chairman: 


Addresses: 


Topic: 


Chairman: 


Addresses: 


The Function of the Junior College in the School Program. 


E. W. Montgomery, Superintendent of High Schools and Presi- 
dent of Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona; Executive Committee, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


THe TERMINAL EpucaTION ProGRAM IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


EvaLuatTING THE 6-4-4 PLAN. 
Tue Rove oF THE Private JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


The Principal as a Professional Leader. 

Earle T. Hawkins, President, State Teachers College, Towson, 
Maryland; Executive Committee, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. 

DestraB_E RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE 


PRINCIPAL. 
STANDARDS FOR THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP. 


Prop_eMs IN THE RECRUITMENT AND ADJUSTMENT OF TEACHERS 


Public Relations for the Secondary School. 

W. E. Buckey, Principal, Fairmont Senior High School, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia; Second Vice President, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 

THe ImporTANcE OF PusLic RELATIONS FOR THE SECONDARY 


ScHOOL. 
How To Deve op a Pusiic RELATIONS PROGRAM FOR THE SECOND- 


ARY SCHOOL. 
Tue Pustic RELATIONS ProGRAM IN ACTION. 
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Garden 
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Topic: Planning the Secondary-School Plant. 

Chairman: Joseph B. Chaplin, Principal, Bangor Sertior High School, Ban- 
gor, Maine; Executive Committee, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. 


Addresses: Scuoort Ptant EssenTIALs FoR A FUNCTIONAL PROGRAM 
Tue DevetopMeNnT oF EpucaTIONAL SPECIFICATIONS (FOR De- 


PARTMENTS AND BUILDINGS.) 
Costs AND FINANCING PROCEDURES. 


Business Meeting for Members of the National Association of Secondary- 

School Principals. 

Presiding: Galen Jones, Director, Division of Secondary Education, United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; President, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


JOINT MEETINGS WITH THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Topic: Emerging Issues in Secondary Education. 


Chairman: Paul A. Rehmus, Superintendent of Schools, Portland, Oregon. 


Topic: Work Experience Program. 


Chairman: Terry Wickham, Superintendent of Schools, Hamilton, Ohio. 
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Some Current Problems 


Of UNESCO 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


HE orders for the waging of peace are given to many different task forces. 

Every citizen in the vast deployment is required to act upon international 
questions with moderation, good sense, and friendliness. In addition to these 
general orders, each group in society has a special assignment. The leaders in 
government are required to devise the ways in which nations can submerge 
their individual interests in a greater cause. The men of commerce and in- 
dustry must discover how the resources of the world can be placed at the 
service of all mankind, so that the abundance promised by modern science 
may end hunger and want. The lawyers must find how the inevitable differ- 
ences of policy among nations and groups of nations may be justly and peace- 
ably reconciled by international courts. The experts of the press, radio, motion 
pictures, and other means of communicating ideas by word and image must 
strive to open clogged channels to the free flow of information and opinion 
throughout the world. 

Our calling, too, has its special mission in the long-range strategy and 
day-by-day tactics of waging the peace. The teaching profession prepares the 
leaders of the future. The statesmen, the industrialists, the engineers, the law- 
yers, the newspapermen, the broadcasters, and all the leaders of tomorrow are 
in the school today. Equally important, education prepares the common man 
to cope with uncommon problems as he seeks to maintain a peaceful world. 
The other parts of the armies that wage peace depend on us for essential 
services. 

I should like to mention and to discuss with you four problems which are 
of major concern to teachers and to the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 


and Cultural Organization. 


William G. Carr is Secretary of the Educational Policies Commission and 
Associate Secretary of the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
He gave this address before the UNESCO Teachers’ Seminar, Paris, Aug. 1, 1947. 
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Educational co-operation with the Soviet Union. 
Teaching international understanding. 

Building a world-wide organization of teachers. 
Adult education on the issues of peace and war. 


1, EDUCATIONAL CO-OPERATION WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


The world has barely begun to wage peace. The tide of world events, in 
fact, is moving away from good relations among nations. As success in waging 
war requires an accurate appraisal of the power of the enemy, so success in 
waging peace requires an absolutely honest recognition of the difficulties to 
be faced. And yet, as no army which doubts its own strength can win a cam- 
paign, so must the forces of peace always push forward, armed with faith and 
persistence that rise above all reverses. 

While we sit here in Paris, learning together as all people can and 
should, events are occurring elsewhere in the world which cast a dark shadow 
upon the future of all we are working for. The reaction of the various Euro- 
pean countries to the Marshall plan is but one of the many recent signs of the 
chasm which is developing between the East and the West—a chasm which 
is yawning wider and wider until the day when the civilizations on both sides 
may tumble down its sides in some unthinkable catastrophe. 

We cannot turn to our Soviet colleagues and discuss with them, as fellow 
teachers should, the ways and means for education to help heal this breach. 
We could not turn to them last year at Paris where the first general confer- 
ence of unesco was held. We could not discuss with them at London two 
years ago the purposes and aims which unesco ought to have. Nor, unless 
events move in totally unexpected directions, will it be possible for uNEsco 
when it meets next November in Mexico City to revise and expand its pro- 
gram in directions which would be congenial both to them and to us. With 
them we maintain no substantial exchange of teachers and students. Their 
chairs have been vacant at international meetings of teachers. There is no direct 
and easy communication with the teachers of the Soviet Union. Letters can be 
sent across its borders. As a rule, no friendly word, indeed, no word of any 
kind, comes back. That is the situation. What are we going to do about it? 


We can follow, it seems to me, any one of three different lines of action. 
First, we might ignore the situation. We might proceed with seminars like 
this and with similar kinds of international activity, the Soviet Union being 
typically absent from the deliberations. We might pretend that its absence was 
not important and not regretted. This would be, for the moment at least, 
the easy course to follow. And yet I can not believe that wise decisions can 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
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usually be reached by ignoring pertinent facts, no matter how unpleasant 
those facts may be. 

The second thing that we might do is to scold and complain, deplore and 
regret. That would be quite useless. The teachers of the Soviet Union would 
not hear us. They do not know that they are missed at this meeting. I will 
venture to guess that not one teacher in a hundred in the Soviet Union even 
knows that there is such an organization as uNnEsco. But, although it is useless 
to scold or deplore, it certainly is not useless to face the facts. The facts, as I 
see them, are that the Soviet Union has not as yet conformed to the provisions 
of the UN Charter, Articles 55, 56, and 63 with reference to the promoting ot 
educational and cultural co-operation. I could document that statement at 
length, but I do not think such a review would be either useful, or entertain- 
ing, or in order at this place and on this occasion. 


So, we come to the third possible course of action. That is, to keep knock- 
ing politely but firmly at the door, to offer to our colleagues in the Soviet ey 
Union our co-operation, our friendship, our esteem, our desire to understand i 
their point of view and to help them to understand ours, our desire to join 
with them in teaching the children of the Soviet Union and of the rest of F 
the world the attitudes, ideals, habits, and information which will give them 
a truthful and sound basis upon which to control the foreign policies of their Bhi 
governments and thus the fate of civilization. Ww 

But how shall we knock upon the door? We know it is no use to knock 
upon the door of the government. The government is apparently not at home 
to visitors who call on that errand. Traditional methods seem, at least for the 
moment, entirely useless. Such a situation calls for the invention of new ap- 
proaches. I have a few suggestions. I do not know whether they would work. 

I do not see how they could do any harm. 

Here is one suggestion. Let each member of this seminar write a personal 
letter to the Soviet Teachers Association in Moscow telling them about this 
seminar, what it aims to accomplish, and what he thinks about the absence of 
the Soviet delegation from your councils and from those of UNEsco. 

Second, when you return home you could arrange for not less than 100 
teachers in each country to write a similar letter, expressing the hope that the 
Soviet Union will join unesco, describing the activities designed to bring the 
teachers of the world together, telling what you are doing in your school to 
promote international understanding, and inviting a reply in kind. As a result 
of this measure, the Soviet Teachers Association would receive perhaps 3,000 
letters between now and the first of January. Would teachers see the letters? 
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Would it make any difference if they did? Could they do anything about it if 
they wanted to? I do not know. We could try it. 

Third, this Seminar might organize a continuing committee made up of 
the delegates here from the smaller countries, to continue this campaign for 
one year, to knock on the classroom doors of the Soviet Union through govern- 
mental channels, private channels, and every other kind of channel there is. 
This committee could be asked to report in writing, through the central offices 
of unEsco, to the members of this Seminar one year from now. 


Meanwhile, whatever the Soviet Union may or may not do, the task of 
teachers from nations that are members of unesco is clear. We must make of 
ungEsco the kind of an organization that the weakest nations need not fear, 
and the strongest nations can not ignore. Amid all the disagreements and even 
outright conflicts which mar the prospects of peace in our time, one clear ray 
of hope pierces the gloom. That inextinguishable light is the deep longing of all 
peoples everywhere for a chance to live out their lives, free from war and the 
fear of war. 

2. TEACHING INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 

Although I believe that what I have been saying is related to the main line 
of your responsibility, I turn now to a subject which Dr. Wilson requested es- 
pecially that I include in my remarks. It is my understanding that you already 
have, or will soon receive, in preliminary confidential form, the material pre- 
pared by the Committee on International Relations of the National Education 
Association of the United States. This material is a comprehensive series of 
suggestions to teachers in the United States as to how they can teach for inter- 
national understanding. We hope to fill it as full of apt and useful examples as 
a pudding is of plums. We hope to garner many juicy plums from this Semi- 
nar. I earnestly solicit your suggestions. 


It might be of interest to the teachers of countries other than the United 
States to know how a report of this kind is prepared. To begin with, the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States is a voluntary organization 
of approximately 400,000 individual teachers, who pay a three-dollar member- 
ship fee which supports all its regular activities. The purposes of the Associa- 
tion are to protect the economic status of teachers, and to promote better 
schools. These two purposes are intermingled in actual operation. Were it pos- 
sible to make a detailed analysis of how the resources of the Association are 
divided, I would guess that they fall in almost exactly equal halves. The Na- 
tional Education Association is by no means the only national organization of 
teachers in the United States. There are hundreds of organizations with special 
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problems, special points of view, and important special contributions. It is, 
however, by far the largest of the national organizations in education. The 
next largest has perhaps 10 per cent as many members. Our policies, deter- 
mined by delegates elected by the teachers in each locality and state, are carried 
out through officers elected by them. 


Much of the work of the Association is carried on through committees. 
These committees deal with a wide variety of questions, ranging all the way 
from protecting teachers who may be unjustly dismissed to co-operation with 
physicians in school health. One of these committees is the Committee on 
International Relations. The Chairman of this committee is a teacher of social 
science in the University of Denver. The other members are a former teacher 
who now happens to be in the Department of State, a high-school teacher from 
a town in New York, the Dean of Teachers College of Columbia University, 
and Dr. Wilson whom you all know as the Director of this Seminar. 


The regular work of the committee is financed by a part of the dues of the 
members of the Association. For a special project, such as this report, the com- 
mittee has additional funds. Part of these were secured from the Association’s 
War and Peace Fund, a sum of almost half a million dollars raised by teachers’ 
voluntary contributions to help win the war and maintain the peace, and part 
from the Carnegie Endowment, a private organization which received a sub- 
stantial part of the wealth of one of America’s citizens. 

There are at the headquarters offices of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Washington some two hundred employees, of whom three or four just 
now work for the Committee on International Relations. The committee itself 
usually meets for several days at a stretch, several times a year. It decided to pre- 
pare the volume which you have in your hands approximately a year and a half 
ago. It solicits suggestions from advisory members. It sends members to visit 
schools in order to determine needs and to pick up good ideas. The report was 
written by a member of the staff, and submitted to the committee. The com- 
mittee will make extensive revisions. A document will be finally produced 
which has the approval of the committee. It will then be printed by the Associ- 
ation. 

When the report is published, it will have no legal authority whatever. 
Only in so far as its reasoning is’ sound, its arguments persuasive, and its con- 
tent helpful to teachers will anybody be under any obligations to consider or 
apply it. There is, as most of you probably know, no national agency which 
can require any school in the United States to teach anything. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that the recommendations of important committees, such as this one, 
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will have a wide effect by voluntary acceptance. The report, itself, will be dis- 
tributed in the number of fifty or sixty thousand copies, perhaps more. The 
summary of it in the Journal will reach a half million teachers. State and 
local educational journals will reprint sections of it. Speakers will steal parts of 
it to put into their orations. Superintendents of schools will refer to it in their 
annual reports. No school in the United States will have to use it; few schools 
in the United States will be unaffected by it, although many of them will re- 
ceive its influence at second or third hand. 


So much for how the report is prepared and how it may influence practice. 
As for the content, you will have copies; you are all literate, and I see no useful 
purposes in making a digest of it. Rather, I believe I can help more by calling 
your attention to some of the unstated, but fundamental, assumptions on which 
it rests. I believe that the entire program of your Seminar rests on the same 
general principles. 


First, our faith that good teaching will help to lead to peace is based on 
the assumption that the teaching of international understanding will be uni- 
versal, or nearly so. If even one major country should teach for international 
misunderstanding or spread inaccurate and biased information about the peo- 
ples and purposes of other nations, then the desired result of the teaching for 
international understanding done by other countries is in deadly peril. The 
proper response to that situation, if it should occur, would not be to retaliate in 
kind, but to expose the danger to public view. Please observe that I am not 
confusing international understanding with international liking. Not every- 
thing that we understand meets with our approval. There are forces in hu- 
man life which the better they are known, the more they will be detested 
and opposed. Nevertheless, providing that all nations will join sincerely in 
the teaching of understanding, even their discordant differences of custom 
and viewpoint may be peacefully resolved into a new and more pleasing 


harmony. 


The second assumption is that the adult citizenship, which our young 
students will attain, will confer upon them an opportunity, as individuals to 
influence, and in the mass to control and determine, the foreign policies of 
their respective governments. If the foreign policies of governments are de- 
termined outside the informed interests, desires, and opinions of their people, 
then no amount of teaching for international understanding can assure peace 
and security. As a corollary, we must also assume that status as an adult and 
responsible citizen carries with it the right to read what one chooses; to listen 
to whom one wishes, in person or by air waves; to cake any available measures 
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by means of travel, study, reading, research, or consultation with others in 
order to perfect international understanding; and to search out the truth re- 
garding the peoples of other nations. If teaching is based on the contrary as- 
sumption that the human mind must be protected against ideas which are not 
congenial to a ruling class then the good results of education for international 
understanding will be severely limited. 

A third assumption is that status as an adult citizen will entitle one, 
without stint or obstacle, to express any opinions and to advocate any program 
of a nonviolent character without fear of censorship or reprisal. In other 
words, the right to listen to opinions and the right to express opinions, as 
long as these opinions do not in themselves constitute the threat or use of 
violence, is an absolute essential for the successful teaching of international 
understanding. Only when these rights are freely and fully guaranteed can 
the expression “We, the peoples of the United Nations,” possess more than 
a sentimental value. Governments declare wars. In addition, therefore, to doing 
a good technical job of teaching international understanding, I believe that 
teachers should strive, each in his own country, to defend and promote those 
rights of free men which give validity and force to the results of their teaching. 


There is one additionai assumption that I would like to mention. Not all 
of you may accept. I note with approval that this Seminar is directing at- 
tention to the ways and means of teaching about the United Nations and other 
aspects of international organization. This, it seems to me, is eminently sensi- 
ble. It starts where we are. All hopes for peace at the present time are freighted 
in the vessel that we call the United Nations. It was not a strongly-built vessel. 
On this shake-down cruise, its timbers are groaning and its motors are missing 
fire. Still, it is the only vessel between us and shipwreck. Teaching about it 
means teaching its shortcomings and achievements as well as its structure and 
organization. 

But I cannot feel that even this is enough. It seems to me that we should, 
with all loyalty to the United Nations, teach that the world organization should 
be revised to take on some of the aspects of a system of world government 
and world law. Unwillingness to face this issue is perilous. Is it not crystal 
clear that the United Nations today cannot exert enough influence to prevent 
even minor conflicts, let alone major ones? To say this openly does not. weaken 
the organization. It should help to strengthen it. But if the United Nations 
is to be transformed into a limited world government, the psychological 
foundations for the wider loyalties that are necessary must be laid, in part, in 


the schools. 
I urge you, therefore, not only to teach about the United Nations as it 
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is today, but also to teach about the various proposals that have been made for 
strengthening the United Nations by the establishment of world law. Teach 
the attitudes which will ultimately result in the creation of world government 
for the people, of the people, and by the people. I am not suggesting school- 
room propaganda for some one particular plan of world government. I am 
suggesting the development of the attitudes, information, and ability which 
will make world citizenship possible. There will be some opposition in my 
country, and in other countries, to a program of this kind. Some sincere 
people believe that teaching world citizenship conflicts with national loyalties. 
I do not believe these opinions are well grounded. Every patriot must recog- 
nize that the security of his own nation and a good standard of living for his 
fellow citizens cannot be realized except through a world organization with 
real power. World citizenship need not mean the end of national loyalties or 
the subordination of one national group to another. Education for world citi- 
zenship, beginning with the adjustment of little children to their immediate 
environment, can extend their understanding to a broader horizon which 
comprehends the people and the places of one interdependent world. Lift up 
the children; they will see farther than we can. We can not directly teach 
loyalty to a society that does not yet exist, but we can and should teach those 
skills and attitudes which will help to create a society in which world citizen- 
ship will be possible. 
3, A WOKLD-WIDE ORGANIZATION OF TEACHERS 

I have also been asked to discuss brieflly the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, which meets next week in Glasgow. It might be helpful 
to begin by reviewing a little history. 

After the First World War, in 1923 to be exact, the National Education 
Association called a meeting of representatives of the teachers associations of 
the world. At that meeting there was established a World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. The World Federation met every other year from 1925 
to 1937. It did not accomplish all the results that its founders hoped for, but 
because of the devoted service of educators in all parts of the world it built 
solidly and well. The World Federation was always handicapped for lack of 
funds; it never had a full-time executive officer. Its relationships to other in- 
ternational organizations were limited. The National Education Association, 
however, was among its most ardent supporters, maintaining its membership, 
paying its dues, providing free office space, and sending large delegations to 
the biennial meetings. 

With the coming of the Second World War, the activities of the World 
Federation of Education Associations naturally began to break down. An 
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unsuccessful attempt was made to hold a regular meeting in 1939. No attempt 
was made, of course, to hold the regular biennial meetings in 1941, in 1943, 
in 1945, or this year in 1947. Some of the officers and directors have died; 
others have retired from active service. Some are no longer able to discharge 
their duties. 

Before the close of the Second World War, the National Education Asso- 
ciation undertook to reopen the question otf isternational co-operation among 
teachers. For that purpose, it invited to Endicott. New York, in August, 1946, 
the representatives of the major teachers associations of a national character. 
We were pleased when thirty-eight national teachers associations accepted our 
invitation and sent accredited delegates for two weeks of intensive and produc- 
tive work together. 

We togk particular pains to invite to this conference representatives of the 
executive committee of the World Federation of Education Associations. We 
were glad to have at Endicott three such representatives—the Secretary Gen- 
eral, one of the Canadian Directors, and one of the British Directors. We also 
invited representatives of other international teachers associations. The Inter- 
national Federation of Secondary-School Teachers and the Inter-American 
Congress of Teachers sent delegates. 


These individuals, together with observers from uNesco, the United Na- 
tions, and other international bodies, considered first of all the question as to 
whether it was desirable to establish a new international teachers association, 
or whether it was possible to rehabilitate or extend some of the existing associ- 
ations. It was decided that the first course of action was the most feasible. The 
conferences thereupon prepared a draft constitution which was signed by the 
representatives of all of the participating teachers associations as a declaration 
of their faith in the unity of the teaching profession which the constitution 
was designed to promote. The Conference set up a Preparatory Commission 
to carry on activities until the Draft Constitution had been formally approved 
by ten or more national teachers associations. The tenth approval was filed 
with the Preparatory Commission late this spring. By now, sixteen national 
teachers associations have joined. 

A fully effective program for the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession is going to cost money. The dues have been set relatively high. The 
National Education Association of the United States, for example, will pay in 
annual dues approximately $8,000 a year. Control of the organization is vested 
in a delegate assembly, the number of delegates and their voting power being 
so regulated that no matter how much an organization may contribute finan- 
cially or how large it may be, it will not have more than five votes; and no mat- 
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ter how small it may be, it will not have less than one vote. 
I would mislead you if I let you think that the course ahead of the World 


Organization of the Teaching Profession is smooth. True, the field cries out 
for the services that such an organization could render. Whether it can be 
made effective, however, is an open question. Although some of the most 
powerful teachers associations of the world have joined the organization, 
others have not done so. The most important absentees are probably the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers of England and Wales and the French National 












Education Association. 
The National Education Association seeks no preferred status. We want 


an inclusive world organization of the teaching profession. We are perfectly 
willing to take our chances, as far as policies and programs are concerned, 
under the principle of majority rule. We ask of our colleagues in,the other 
countries of the world nothing but a chance to work with them on a com- 
pletely equal basis. The meeting of the first delegate assembly will open in — 
Glasgow on the seventh of August. We ought to be able to tell within the next 
few days whether or not the teachers of the world will be able to stand to- 
gether on the common ground of being members of a great profession. If we 
can form such an organization now, and perfect it over the years, if we are 
wise enough to put our profession first in professional matters, if we are toler- 
ant enough to work together as teachers rather than in terms of politics, or 
sectarianism, or economic theories, I feel confident of success. 

The Constitution of uNngsco provides for the recognition of nongovern- 
mental associations in a co-operative and consultative capacity. As many of you 
know, there is a definite agreement now between unEsco and the International 
Council of Scientific Unions. I hope to see a similar agreement worked out 
between uNnesco and the World Organization of the Teaching Profession. Un- 
limited opportunities for service to children and teachers await the formation 
of this organization. I hope that all national teachers associations will take part. 





























4. ADULT EDUCATION 

This is a Seminar on the teaching of international understanding. Most 
of your work, no doubt, will be directed to the perfection of methods for 
doing that job in the organized schools and colleges. I venture, however, to 
raise with you in conclusion another kind of question. 

While you busy yourselves in finding better ways for teaching young 
people how to co-operate in making the United Nations and unesco and all the 
vast apparatus of international machinery operate effectively, can you not also 
accept some responsibility for leadership with reference to the education of 
adults? Humanity confronts some questions which cannot wait for the chil- 
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dren. We have to act now, with the people that we have now. I should like 
to see the members of this Seminar return to their respective homes dedicated, 
not only to the proposition that international understanding must be taught 
in the schools, but also that it must be taught in the homes, in the clubs, in the 
community. I do not know how it is in other countries, but in a recent public 
opinion poll two thirds of the American people thought they could do nothing 
to help prevent another war. As teachers, it is our business to replace apathy 
by interest, ignorance by insight, and dull resignaticn by determined resolu- 
tion. Can teachers help to lead the peoples of the world to exercise a generous 
and intelligent judgment on international questions? If so, the chances of 
avoiding war are excellent. If, on the other hand, the judgment of the people 
on these great issues becomes paralyzed by inertia, blurred by ignorance, and 
twisted by prejudice, then the decisions made will not lead to peace. They wili 
lead to war and we shall all reap the bitter fruits of stupidity and apathy. 

Do not heed the prophets of despair who tell you that human nature makes 
war inevitable. The issue of peace or war in our time will not be settled by 
some vast, impersonal force beyond the power of man to control. Wise, gen- 
erous, farsighted, firm, consistent, and peaceful policies, determined by the 
peoples of the world and given effect by a strong United Nations, can prevent 
a third World War. That war, if it comes, may bury all of our people and the 
symbols of our national cultures under the rubble of our cities, erasing from 
this planet even the memory of music, the galleries of great art, the librarics 
bursting with the recorded wisdom and joy of generations, the ingenious 
scientific laboratories, the shiny antiseptic hospitals and clinics, the teeming 
factories, the upward-thrusting towers of our cities, the spires of our schools 
and our temples. We have been warned on excellent authority that such a 
war may leave, as its ultimate aftermath, entire continents silent and empty. 
Then, to be sure, will come peace on earth, a planet to be inherited by the 
wild animals and perhaps by a few remote savages who lack the benefits of 
modern civilization. 

I want either to persuade you or frighten you into going home and 
mobilizing the teachers and the people of your county to wage the peace. 
Mobilize them with shrewd and farsighted planning; with unstinted outpour- 
ing of money, time, and energy; with the superb co-operative spirit that cov- 
ers up and ignores all petty differences of race, creed, and eccnomic circum- 
stances, leaving only the common humanity showing. 

Wage the peace, I say! Don’t wait for the peace to come to you, weakly 
wished for, but unbought. Do not imagine for ene moment that you have no 
responsibility for such leadership. Are you not teachers? Then wage the 
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peace. Wage the peace in your community as well as in your classroom and 
in your professional societies. Call the businessman from his account books; 
call the merchant trom his inventory; summon the housewife from the kitchen 
and the farmer from the plow; call the salesman from the counter; drag the 
scholar from the library; the engineer from his sliderule; the chemist from 
his test tubes. Summon all the people of your community as they follow their 
varied tasks and recreations. Go forth and teach your fellow citizens that a 
third World War must not happen, that they must not let it happen, and that 
they can prevent it. 

Arm and equip yourself for leadership. Summon your people into action 
in the name of the sacrifices of the war. Help them to deal intelligently with 
the problems on which peace depends. Help them to organize so that their 
enlightened judgment may be instant and powerful in guiding the course of 
their nation. 

I promise no audible trumpets for those who will wage the peace. There . 
will be no citations, no service ribbons, no flags, no snappy salutes, no brass 
bands, no glamour, no uniforms, and often no thanks. I promise only an up- 
hill contest against indifference, scepticism, and even resentment. But the doing 
of the job, the greatest job on earth, will be reward enough. 





Feeding Europe’s Hungry Millions 
MERICA’S schools are keenly interested in helping the millions of des- 
titute people in European countries. CARE is one of the agencies that 
has been organized to provide a way for delivering gifts to Europe. It was 
formed to give Americans a safe, easy way of sending help on a person-to- 
person basis. Through CARE, Americans can send a variety of standard food 
or clothing textile packages at a total cost of $10. CARE is a co-operative or- 
ganization of twenty-seven major accredited American relief agencies. Oper- 
ated on a non-profit basis, it has been endorsed by the U. S. Department of 
State. To provide the most efficient service, CARE packages are stockpiled in 
warehouses throughout Europe. Those parcels are admitted tax-duty-and-ra- 
tion-free. Orders received in CARE’s New York headquarters are airmailed 
overseas for on-the-spot delivery, under American supervision. The sender re- 
ceives a receipt, signed by the recipient. 

The program of distribution of food and clothing to the needy in war- 
devastated countries, as conducted by CARE, is highly recommended to 
schools that want to provide some sustenance and shelter to youth who have 
lived through the heavy ravages of years of war. The situation in Europe is 
chaotic. These people need our aid. A project of helping in this situation might 
well become an activity of your Student Council or some other organization in 
the school. For complete particulars write to Co-operative for American Re- 
mittances to Europe, Inc., 50 Broad Street, New York 4. 
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The Peacetime Navy's Recruiting 
Policy in the High Schools 


REAR ADMIRAL 
THOMAS L. SPRAGUE 


HERE is an inherent psychological attraction to water which draws peo- 

ple of all races to the rivers, lakes, seas, and oceans of the world for recre- 
ation as well as livelihood. Ocean highways, far-off places, and adventure 
appeal to courageous men who seek an outlet from the restrictions of life 
ashore. Thus, the call of the sea has attracted hardy, venturesome men to the 
navies of the world since the days of the Phoenicians. 

From. ancient times to the advent of steam the education of seafarers was 
comparatively simple, but the modern American Navy is a great specialized 
organization which requires technically trained men in many fields for its 
successful operation. However, the glorious traditions established during the 
Revolutionary War still live in our Navy. Those traditions were enhanced by 
the change from small sailing vessels to the great battleships, submarines, 
and carriers, with planes, rockets, and radar, which resulted in the magnificent 
victory of World War II. 

DEMOCRATIC APPROACH 

During its last session, The Congress provided sufficient funds to main- 
tain the enlisted personnel of the Navy at an average strength of 395,000. The 
maintenance of Naval manpower through voluntary enlistments is a demo- 
cratic approach at a time when strength is essential to national security and 
world peace. At the same time, the study of our Navy’s structure, needs, and 
operation, as a part of our Government, is a necessary responsibility and 
function of education. 

Among those who believe in strength at a critical time in international af- 
fairs there can be little doubt as to the wisdom of keeping American youth’ 
informed of the opportunities for them in their Navy. After conferring with 
a number of secondary-school educators, the Navy is convinced that they want 


Thomas L. Sprague is a Rear Admiral in the United States Navy and is 
Chief of Naval Personnel, Washington, D.C. 
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to help. However, they want to understand the need and they want school 
recruiting to be conducted on an acceptable basis under a sound policy. The 
need is demonstrated daily by the press of the country. The best method, as 
suggested by educators, is the vocational approach with the recruiting proced- 
ures co-ordinated within the schools by the school authorities themselves. 


OCCUPATIONAL APPROACH 
Recent statistics gathered from the Sixteenth Census of the United 
States show some interesting facts regarding American youth. These 1940 
figures probably come closer to the normal situation than would those gath- 
ered during the abnormal war and postwar period. This study reveals that 
of the boys 16 years of age 75.7% were in school, with over 300,000 not attend- 
ing. Of the 17-year olds 60.5% were in school, with 478,000 not in attendance. 
Among the 18-year olds only 38% remained in school with about 800,000 out- 
side. At 19, which is above the normal high-school age, there were but 23% go- . 
ing to school, leaving 930,000 dding something else. These are the age groups 
which mostly consider enlisting. They total 2% million outside of school. 
Most of them had a year or more of high school, but left without having had 

pointed out to them the vocational and career opportunities in the Navy. 


Today there are about three million boys in the junior and senior high 
schools of the country. Many of these are potential enlistees. They should not 
leave high school prematurely, but should have pointed out to them opportu- 
nities for the future. The Navy wants its prospective recruits to obtain as 
much education as they can and to finish high school if possible, because 
thereby they can better serve themselves and their country. At the same time 
they should know that the potentialities for education, training, and experience 
in the Navy are almost limitless. It appears to be a fair assumption that no 
vocational guidance program should fail to point out these opportunities both 
to those remaining in school and those leaving short of graduation. 


The Navy wants to contact students factually from a vocational or career 
standpoint, without misrepresentation, “ballyhoo,” or sentimentalism. It 
wants to retain the support of school authorities and parents by maintaining 
relationships upon a plane acceptable to them in every respect. With factual 
information in their hands, the school authorities will be able to relay it to 
their students through their guidance counselors, teachers of occupations 
courses, librarians, or others. This information would be expanded by repre- 
sentatives of the Recruiting Service. These men are instructed to talk to 
groups of students in school only through the established channels of the insti- 
tution and in the presence of advisers appointed by the school administration. 
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Statements regarding the Navy are to be presented truthfully in every respect 
and no false promises are to be made. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 

Operating afloat, ashore, under the sea, and in the air the modern techni- 
cal Navy offers educational and vocational training in eighty skilled trades 
to every man commensurate with his background, ability, aptitude, and inter- 
est. In addition, the USAFI (U. S. Armed Forces Institute) courses are avail- 
able to all men who want to take advantage of them for additional high- 
school or college credit. 

Good pay, opportunities for advancement, security, liberal retirement 
benefits, excellent working conditions, clothing allowances, free food, quart- 
ers, and medical care are offered to young men with sound physical, mental, 
and moral qualities. The Navy will not accept men with police records nor 
with habits inimical to their shipmates. Incorrigibles, which a judge, a com- 
munity, or a school may want to get rid of, are not acceptable. 

A big ship is like a big city with utilities, machinery, and maintenance 
crews added to its special equipment for fighting and protection. For example, 
trained men are required to perform duties which involve the following 
operations and activities, which is by no means an exhaustive list: power, heat, 
light, plumbing, communication, seamanship, repairs, construction, fire pro- 
tection, navigation, supply, office work, accounting, food preparation, refriger- 
ation, flying, weather interpretation, printing, photography, music, athletics, 
recreation, and religious work. (New Navy Regulations provide for a chap- 
lain for every 800 men as compared with one for every 1250 formerly.) Loyalty, 
versatility, cleanliness, orderliness, punctuality, teamwork, and personal eff- 
ciency are a few of the qualities developed in the Naval service. It is obvious 
that most of this training and experience is directly applicable toward success- 
ful civilian careers in a democracy. 


RECRUIT TRAINING 


Educators will be interested particularly in the Navy’s present recruit 
training program which has been streamlined throughout to take advantage of 
the lessons learned during the war. The Navy is proud of its wartime training 
record, but the exigencies of war made it necessary to push recruits through 
training centers and training schools without delay. Now, however, there is 
time for more careful personnel classifications and relationships. 

Individual differences are carefully considered. Instructors make: use of 
sound pedagogical procedures and attitudes to obtain maximum results. Care- 
ful analysis is made of each process to reduce failures to the minimum. Reclas- 
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sification assists men to make use of their best talents. The training and guid- 
ance program is set up to produce leadership, self-confidence, self-respect, 
self-education, and self-discipline. In the final analysis, the only discipline 
worth while is self-discipline. The Navy recognizes this fact and has geared 
its procedures to this objective without losing sight of the need for the indi- 
vidual to understand his obligations as well as his rights. This whole recruit 
training program is not a hit-and-miss process, but a full-scale Navy operation 
which is getting results for individuals and the Navy as a whole. 

The Electronics Program (radio and radar) is the most technical branch 
open for enlisted men and offers rapid promotion to those who can pass the 
qualifying tests. This test covers mathematics, physics, shop practice, elec- 
tricity, and radio with particular emphasis upon the first two subjects. 

High-school courses which will prove most helpful to future service in 
the Navy, include mathematics and the physical sciences. However, the social 
sciences, industrial arts, English and foreign languages will help a great deal. 
Commercial courses will benefit the prospective Yeoman or Storekeeper. 

OFFICER TRAINING 

The NROTC (Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps), and the U. S. 
Naval Academy offer full college educations leading to commissions to nearly 
4,000 high-school graduates annually, selected by examinations. Before placing 
too much emphasis upon this program the student should have a physical 
examination to assure himself that he can meet the exacting requirements for 
officer training schools. He should realize that the enlisted rates, too, offer 
fine opportunities for men whose eyes, for example, do not test 20/20. 

CIVILIAN RESERVE 

Many high-school students are interested in the Civilian V-6 Naval Re- 
serve. These reservists remain at home subject to call only in case of national 
emergency. They cannot be ordered to duty, drills, or training without their 
consent during peacetime, and they can get out at any time for any reason or 
no reason. Some may take an annual cruise or training period of two-weeks 
duration. They are eligible to affiliate with an Organized Naval Reserve Unit 
if one is available in their community, in which case they train and study at an 
armory one evening a week for which they receive pay. They are given credit 
for all the time they serve on inactive duty in accumulating service pay credits 
(pay raises of 59% for every three years served) in case they ever take active 
duty. Seventeen-year olds must have their parents’ consent to join. 

PATRIOTISM STILL‘ IMPORTANT 

Since the close of the war there has been a recurrence of the idea that 

patriotism, duty, and service to one’s country are no longer very important. 
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Many people seem to feel national loyalty and patriotism only when the flags 
are flying, the bands playing, and a war is being fought. The educators of the 
country are privileged to be in a position to do something about this. They can 
point out to their students that patriotism should be a continuing thing, in 
peace as well as in war. They can emphasize that the rights, privileges, and 
benefits of democracy are paralleled by duties, obligations, and service. Natur- 
ally, this should not be in the form of hysterical flag waving, but it is a view- 
point which justifies service in the Navy as a means of upholding democracy at 
a critical time in history. 

It is recognized that many competent young men want to enter college, 
but find it impracticable because of overcrowding, lack of financial backing, 
or the need to earn a living immediately. Many others, obviously, should fol- 
low trades or semiprofessional careers, but lack opportunity or ability to obtain 
suitable civilian training. Some boys hesitate to enter college because of domi- 
nation by older war veterans. The Navy seeks the assistance of ‘educators in 
counseling such young men to consider the opportunities of the Naval 
Service. 

Educators have an opportunity to help keep America strong through 
the current democratic process of voluntary enlistments, and their assistance 
is sought in the training and selection of recruits who can best benefit by the 
Navy program. Additional information can be obtained from Navy Recruiting 
Stations in your state. In a short time the Navy will send kits of materials to 
school authorities. This material will include copies of the following: Life 
in the Peacetime Navy, Your Future in the Navy, Financial Report to a Blue- 
jacket, 1 Equals 3.9, What's Your Navy Dollar Worth, Your Career in Elec- 
tronics, and Your Navy. Material already has been spent out regarding the 
NROTC program. Information about United States Naval Academy appoint- 
ments may be obtained by writing to the Superintendent at Annapolis, Md. or 
to your Congressman. 

SUPPLEMENT 

Last April the Bureau of Naval Personnel asked the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for some figures on civilian earnings for comparison with those in 
the Navy. The problem: “When both are unmarried, what earning-group of 
civilians equals the Navy’s Seaman First Class by having $1,080 a year in 
spending-saving cash above living expenses?” 

The answer was amazing. In this richest country in the world, only the 
top 11.6 per cent of unmarried civilians earn more than 4,000 a year, And to 
have $1,080 a year over living expenses, such a civilian has to earn $4,285 an- 
nually; $82.40 a week; 3.96 times as much as a Seaman First gets in cash. 
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While these figures are for unmarried men, a comparable situation exists when 
it is understood that married men presently receive family allowances amount- 
ing to $336 a year for their wives, $360 annually for the first child and $240 
for each additional child. In the meantime the pay keeps going up as shown in 
Table II. 


TABLE I—COMPARABLE EARNINGS 





YEARLY BASIS 





Navy Civilian 


Item 








. Food $469.00 
2. Lodging ° 234.00 
3. Clothing ¥ 146.40 

. Doctor and hospitalization , 45.60 
5. Dental care 7.20 
3. Annuity ($107.25 per 

month after 20 years) F 1610.76 

. Social Security E 30.00 
8. Income Tax-—U. S. E 662.00 

. Cash after above $1080.00 1080.04 


: $4285.00 $4285.00 








Key 

E—Exempt. 

F—Furnished by the Navy. 

(1)—Cost of living figures for April, 1947, from Bureau of Labor Statistics, Dept. 
of Labor. 

(2)—Rates of one of the better known insurance companies. 

(3)—Bureau of Internal Revenue, Form 1040, 1946. 





In TABLE I, Items 1 through 5 are furnished free by the Navy as part 
of the salary. A civilian must furnish them for himself. The Labor Statistics 
survey discovered that the average single male who earns enough to have 
$1,080 above his basic expenses, spends $469 a year for food. Lodging costs 
him $234, and clothing $146.40. Medical expenses and hospitalization aver- 
age $45.60 a year with $7.20 in addition for the dentist. [tem 6 represents the 
value of the Navy’s retirement plan. It must be understood that a man must 
serve 20 years to obtain a Government guaranteed income for the rest of his 
life, but if he stays in for 30 years he may receive $185.63 monthly (See Table 
II for monthly base pay schedules and Table III for retirement schedules). 
To continue, Item 6, the actuarial statistics of one of the large life insurance 
companies show that an 18-year-old who wants to reach 38 with an income 
of $107.25 a month guaranteed for life would have to pay the company 
$134.23 a month, or $610.76 a year for 20 years. Item 7 is Social Security. A 
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comparative civilian, earning more than $3,000 annually, would have $30 
taken out of his pay. Item 8 is Federal Income Tax. Pay of Navy Enlisted per- 
sonnel] is tax-exempt. An unmarried civilian earning the equivalent of what a 
Seaman First gets would have to pay $662. The pay of officers runs up to that 
of a Fleet Admiral who receives $15,744 a year with full retirement benefits. 






A man may go on the Retired List anytime after 20 years of active service. 


The monthly payments for the rest of life are shown below: 








TABLE III 




























Years of CPO CPO PO PO PO Seaman 

Active Duty (PA) (AA) Ist 2nd 3rd Ete. 
20000 ~=9$§8107.25 «= $ 97.50 =$ 87.75 $74.75 $$ 65.00 $ 58.50 
21 ccsnsccae >» Ee 106.31 95.68 81.51 70.88 63.79 ° 
IE 111.38 100.24 85.39 74.25 66.83 
as: ae 128.08 116.44 104.79 89.27 77.63 69.86 
24 aa 138.60 126.00 113.40 96.60 84.00 75.60 
25 : 144.38 131.25 118.13 100.63 87.50 78.75 
| ee 150.15 136.50 122.85 104.65 91.00 81.90 
27 SOA 161.49 146.81 132.13 112.56 97.88 88.09 
| ae a 167.48 152.25 137.03 116.73 101.50 91.35 
ES 157.69 141.92 120.89 105.13 4.61 


=. 






185.63 168.75 151.88 129.38 112.50 101.25 











Association Receives Citation from United States Navy 


N recognition of services rendered in support of the U. S. Navy’s Civilian 

Reserve Recruiting Program, the Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of 
Naval Operations -jointly authorized that a citation be presented to the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. A beautiful framed certificate was 
presented to the Association’s President, Galen Jones, in the presence of the 
Executive Committee by Captain A. Macondray, Director of Civil Relations of 
the Navy at the headquarter office in the National Education Association building 
at 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. The citation signed by Admiral 
C. W. Nimitz, Chief of Naval Operations, and by James Forrestal as Secretary 
of the Navy reads as follows: United States Navy Citation awarded to the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals for service rendered to the 
United States Naval Reserve, 1947. Present at the ceremony in addition to 
President Jones and Captain Macondray were Commander John P. Floyd and Lt. 
Commander R. B. Lowe from the Navy; Messrs. Clarence E. Blume, first vice 
president; W. E. Buckey, second vice president; Josepi B. Chaplin; Earle T. 
Hawkins; E. W. Montgomery; W. L. Spencer, members of the Executive Com- 


mittee; and Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. 
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Career Opportunities in the U. S. 
Army and the U.S. Air Force 


MAJOR GENERAL 
ST. CLAIR STREETT 










PECIALIZED training is a fundamental part of the new ¢areer plans of 
S the U. S. Army and the U. S. Air Force. The keystone of the technical 
training programs is preselection. Preselection recognizes that a youth of mili- 
tary age will benefit most from the training he selects for himself. Others may ; 
counsel, but the final decision is his own and reflects in most cases emergent . 

aptitudes and accomplishments. This freedom of choice in technical training 

is the counterpart of the elective courses offered by secondary schools and insti- 

tutions of higher learning. It is the democratic way. 

The military services offer many such choices today. There is the initial Te 
election between the U. S. Army and the U. S. Air Force. There is a choice of Ta 
Army branch and theater. There are opportunities to qualify for the potential f 
leaders’ schools, for U. S. Army and U. S. Air Force officer-candidate schools, 
for Aviation Cadet Pilot Training, and for West Point. A wide range of ele- 
mentary-school, high-school- and college level courses is offered by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. 

But preselection goes beyond the mere choice of one course or another. 
As used by the U. S. Army and the U. S. Air Force, it means that prospective 

* volunteers are able to choose the technical courses they wish to take before they 
enter either service. Under the U. S. Air Force plan, the volunteer lists the 
three courses in which he is most interested in order of preference on his 
application blank. If his record shows him qualified for any one, his attend- 
ance is authorized. If he is satisfied with the course offered, his enlistment is 


then completed. 
























TYPES OF COURSES OFFERED 
The Air Force is now conducting forty-four extremely interesting courses 






St. Clair Streett is a Major General and is chief of Military Personnel, Pro- 
curement Service, Adjutant General’s Department, National Defense Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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under this plan in subjects of immediate practical value. They include courses 
in the fundamentals of radar, radio operation and maintenance, telephone and 
telegraph equipment installation and maintenance, weather observation, photog- 
raphy and photolithography, and the aviation specialties. In the utilities and 
construction group are courses in carpentry and draftsmanship and for pow- 
ermen, electricians, plumbers, refrigerator mechanics, water supply technicians, 
construction machine operators, and mechanics and operating enginemen. 
In the “eld of automotive mechanics there are courses for automotive equip- 
ment mechanics, Diesel mechanics, operating enginemen, machinists, sheet 
metal workers, and welders and blacksmiths. The curriculum also includes 
instruction in such miscellaneous subjects as tabulating machine operation, 
typing, and cryptography. 

Under its preselection program, the U. S. Army offers more than 60 simi- 
lar technical courses of even greater variety. These are given at the Engineer 
School at Fort Belvoir, Virginia; the Medical Field Service School at Brook 
Army Medical Center, San Antonio, Texas; the Transportation School at 
Fort Eustis, Virginia; the Quartermaster School at Camp Lee, Virginia; the 
Signal School at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey; the Ordnance School at Aber- 
deen, Maryland; the Armored School at Fort Knox, Kentucky; the Artillery 
School at Fort Sill, Oklahoma; and the Seacoast Branch of the Artillery School 
at Fort Winfield Scott, San Francisco, California. 

These courses range from a few weeks to a full year in duration. But the 
important thing is that under the preselection plans they come at the start of 
a youth’s enlistment and shape his future career. Having invested in the 
training of a youth, it is the interest of each service to see that his training is 
put to practical use. This means that working experience in the specialty of 
the youth’s choice follows his training and, for those who develop special apti- 
tudes, there are progressively advanced courses in their selected fields. 

The preselection training programs of the U. S. Army and the U. S. Air 
Force are subject to only two limitations. The first of these has to do with 
length of enlistment. To assure themselves of an adequate return on their 
training investment, the Services require that applicants for the preselection 
program enlist for terms of three years or longer. In addition, they must be 
high-school graduates, or be able to document the equivalent of a high-school 
education. 

Both the U. S. Army and the U. S. Air Force prefer to have every youth 
complete his high-school education in his home environment. But they recog- 
nize that there is a large percentage of American youths who are unable to 
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complete high school for one reason or another. So the two Services provide 
these youth with the opportunity to complete their high-school educations 
after enlistment. Thus they, too, are able to qualify themselves for the techni- 


cal training courses. 

Specially-trained classification specialists aid service youths with limited 
work experience in finding the career best suited to them. These classification 
specialists are guided by a Table of Occupational Fields of Interest which 
groups the related courses into nine ocupational fields— Military Science and 
Tactics, Mechanical, Construction, Crafts, Electrical and Radio, Scientific- 
Mechanical-Technical, Clerical-Computational, Precision Tool, and Food 


Service. 

Working with this table, the classification specialists seek to minimize 
the waste that results from uninformed or casual choice of courses by the en- 
listed men themselves. They also seek to avoid the dissatisfaction or indiffer- 
ence which results from a failure to consider the aspirations of the individual. 

Expression of a preference for a specific course is encouraged after the 
selection of the proper field of interest. But it is recognized that among recruits 
composed chiefly of young men, only a small percentage may be expected to 
exhibit a well-defined or stabilized pattern of occupational interest. It is recog- 
nized, too, that an even smaller percentage will have sufficient knowledge of 
the current scope of military school training or of the full range of opportu- 
nities for a career in the military service to be able to choose a suitable course 
of training without guidance. 

Four factors are considered in determining the occupational fields or the 
specific courses for which an individual's abilities best qualify him. These are 
the civilian courses pursued, the school subjects he liked best, the school sub- 
jects in which he received the highest grades, and his voluntary leisure time 
activities. The whole aim of this program is to attract the highest type of re- 
cruits to the Army and to provide them with career opportunities which give 
full recognition to each man’s individual interests and preferences. 

This increasing emphasis on character and ability reflects the requirements 
of a modern Army and a modern Air Force. Modern scientific machines are 
already approaching the point where their usefulness is limited by the human 
factor. But even the simpler mechanisms are now so complex that they cannot 
be operated by intellectual cast-offs. So the U. S. Army and the U. S. Air Force 
have closed their gates to the unambitious and the incompetent. At the same 
time they have embarked upon an expanding program designed to offer 
careers attractive to the top level of America’s ambitious and intelligent youth. 
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These steps have not been taken without full consideration of their impli- 
cations. They mean, for example, that the U. S. Army and the U. S. Air Force 
are now in direct competition with American industry for the best or upper 
fifty per cent of the approximately 85,000 youth who reach the age of 18 each 
month. But they are now in a position to compete on even terms. 

REMUNERATION RECEIVED 

For one thing, the military life has been made particularly attractive from 
the financial point of view. No man in the uniform of the U. S. Army or 
U. S. Air Force ever lacks the material essentials of a good life. He is well- 
clothed, well-fed, and well-housed at no expense to himself. His medical and 
dent best that science can provide—is free. He can retire at half 
pay after 20 years, or at two-thirds pay after 30. The amount of this retirement 
income depends on length of service, but the man who retires in the grade of 
master sergeant receives $185.63 a month for life. 

The earnings of a soldier are good, too, as the following table will aie 











Grade (Service in U.S.) (Service Overseas) 

Master Sergeant or 

First Sergeant $165 to $247.50 $198 to $297 
Technical Sergeant 135 to 202.50 162 to 243 
Sta™ S  eant or , 

Technician, 3rd Grade 115 to 172.50 138 to 207 
Sergeant or 

Technician, 4th Grade 100 to 150 120 to 180 
Corporal or 

Technician, 5th Grade 90 to 135 108 to 162 
Private First Class 80 to 120 96 to 144 
Private 75 to 112.50 90 to 135 





It should be emphasized that these income figures represent cash in 
pocket since food, clothes, medical and dental care, and the various technical 
and general educational courses are all free. Five per cent increases in pay are 
automatic at the end of each three years of service. Members of U. S. Air 
Force flying crews draw 50 per cent additional. 

Effective January 1, 1948, the field of opportunity of the enlisted man 
will be greatly broadened. On that date the U. S. Army and the U. S. Air 
Force will inaugurate a 5,000-man procurement program for permanent 
career warrant officers. An occupational structure of warrant positions to be 
occupied by career warrant officers is now being developed on the basis of a 
going Army-Air Force job analysis program covering all Army and Air Force 
military occupations. This has been co-ordinated with a thorough and search- 
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ing investigation of the various branches of the Army and the several com- 
mands of the Air Force. 


Enlistment advancement procedures now being prepared under the en- 
listed portion of the career guidance plan will be integrated with the warrant 
officer portion of the plan so that enlisted men with proper ability and train- 
ing will be able in the future to progress easily and naturally step by step 
from their enlisted status to warrant officer status by competitive examinations. 

Legislation will be presented to the next Congress by the Army and Air 
Force to secure the establishment of four permanent warrant officer grades 
in the new career Warrant Officer Corps which will permit an enlisted man 
to crown his career by advancing from the grade of Private to the equivalent 
pay of a major in a warrant officer grade by competitive examination. 


These new Career Warrant Officer jobs will provide that all individuals 
qualified for enlistment on physical, mental, or moral grounds will be per- 
mitted to make application for competitive selection provided they meet cer- 
tain service, rank, age, and active duty requirements. 


Thus the Army and the Air Force are continuing to strengthen their po- 
sitions as institutions of continuing education. The Gene.als now on active 
duty who began as privates are living evidence of the opportu: © ‘es “vhich have 
always been open to the enterprising and the intelligent. 

It should be pointed out that the educational portions of the U. S. Army 
and the U. S. Air Force programs could not have been developed so success- 
fully without the active support and assistance of the nation’s educators. 
Indeed, the services are greatly indebted to them for their capable assistance 
and guidance. The U. S. Army and the U. S. Air Force share their concern 
for the education of the nation’s youth. Recruiting campaigns among high- 
school youths are timed to avoid anything which might tend to influence the 
interruption of high-school careers. The co-operation of boards of education 
and high-school principals has been of the best and their approval is always 
obtained before the high-school youths of any community are approached. 
Where possible, principals or deans are asked to appoint faculty advisers to 
meet with youths who may be considering an Army career and the support 
and assistance of local Parent-Teacher groups is earnestly solicited. These 
policies have their roots in the fundamentals of America. The Army and the 
Air Forces recognize that our rising standards of education have made our 
nation great. Their goal is to broaden the field of educational opportunity 
while at the same time guaranteeing the nation security and peace. 
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A Career in the United States 
Coast Guard 


REAR ADMIRAL 
R. T. McELLIGOTT 


HE United States Coast Guard Academy at New London, Connecticut, 

is the only one of the three Government Academies to which appoint- 
ment is based solely on competitive examination. This examination is open ‘ 
to qualified young men, military or civilian, between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-two. Applicants must be graduates of an accredited preparatory 
school or public high school by July 1, 1948. A minimum of fifteen units of 
credit are needed, seven of which are required units and eight of which are 
optional units. The seven required units are three units of English, two units 
of algebra, one unit of plane geometry, and one unit of physics in the second- 
ary school. 

To qualify physically, a candidate must be in perfect health, between 66 
and 76 inches in height, with weight in proportion; must have 20-20 vision, 
uncorrected, in each eye; and must have a minimum of twenty vital serviceable 
natural teeth. No waivers are granted for admission to the United States Coast 
Guard Academy. 


The Coast Guard Academy, located at New London, Connecticut, pre- 
pares young men for careers as officers in the Coast Guard. Upon completion 
of the four-year engineering course, a cadet is eligible for a commission as 
Ensign in the Coast Guard and receives a Bachelor of Science Degree in 
Engineering. 

The next examination will be held February 16-17, 1948. For detailed in- 
formation write the Commandant, U. S. Coast Guard (PTP), Washington, 
D. C. 


R. T. McElligott is a Rear Admiral in the United States Coast Guard and is 
Chief of the Office of Personnel, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Looking Forward in Apprentice 
Training in the Metal 
Working Industry 


Wm. F. PATTERSON 


T IS worthy of note that this year is the tenth anniversary since the enact- 
ment of the National Apprenticeship Law, and the appointment of the 
Federal Committee, as well as of the establishment of Apprentice-Training 
Service, in the Labor Department to carry out the objectives of the apprentice- 
ship act. 

The objective of the act was “to formulate and promote the furtherance 
of labor standards necessary to safeguard the welfare of apprentices, to extend 
the application of such standards by encouraging the inclusion thereof in con- 
tracts of apprenticeship, to bring together employers and labor for the formu- 
lation of programs of apprenticeship, to co-operate with State agencies engaged 
in the formulation of standards of apprenticeship.” 

Although the national apprentice training program has been through 
many vicissitudes since the passage of the act—as a result of a devastating 
depression and the most disastrous war in history—the accumulated rec- 
ords of Apprentice-Training Service show an amazing response on the part 
of employers and labor in carrying out the objectives sought by that legisla- 
tion. There are today more than 25,400 apprenticeship programs in operation 
in which over 96,000 establishments are participating. These programs have 
been made possible through the getting together of employers and labor in 
joint-apprenticeship committees. The vast majority of the programs are con- 
ducted by management-labor committees. About eighty-five per cent of the 
programs are established in individual plants, and the balance are set up on an 
area-wide basis in cities and communities in which most or all of the employ- 
ers in the trade throughout each area are taking part. During the last twelve 


Wm. F. Patterson is Director of Apprentice-Training Service of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. This paper was given at the Twenty-first 
Convention of the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, and Helpers International 
Union in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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months the number of participating establishments has increased nearly eighty 
per cent and the number of programs, 167 per cent. 

It is interesting to know that Ohio now !eads all the states in the number 
of apprenticeship programs. There are 3,228 programs in this state today in 
which 13,000 establishments are participating—more than four times as many 
programs as at this time last year and about one and one-half times as many es- 
tablishments. While California leads in the number of area-wide programs, 
Ohio leads in the number of individual plant programs, and is second only to 
California in the total number of participating establishments. Among the close 
competitors of these two states in apprenticeship activities are Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, New York, Texas, and Virginia. 

The interest and growth of apprentice training activities throughout Ohio 
brought about the reorganization of the State Apprenticeship Council during 
the year. This reorganization has greatly increased the service and assistance 
ot the council to employers and labor in the establishment and administration 


of apprenticeship programs. 
While the building trades have made extraordinary progress in establish- 
ing area-wide programs to supply the craftsmen needed for housing and other 


construction projects, the metal trades have been equally active in the devel- 
opment ot the much needed skilled workers. Individual plant apprenticeship 
programs, which are mostly in the mcetal-working trades, have tripled during 
the last twelve months. This expansion in apprentice training shows clearly 
that the industry is alert to the vital need to build up its working force to meet 
the rapidly increasing production demands. During the war, apprentice train- 
ing was seriously handicapped because of the dearth of young men not in uni- 
form qualified for apprenticeship, and the pressure to speed up production in 
the war plants. It is of utmost importance, therefore, to make up for the lapse 
during the war years of well-organized apprentice training. 

In the metal-polishing trade, while many of the larger plants have set up 
individual apprenticeship programs in co-operation with the local branch of 
the union, a number of area-wide programs have been established in the trade 
under which small shops as well as the larger plants participate. Among the 
area-wide programs in this trade is one which has been in operation for sume 
time in Cincinnati. There are also area-wide programs in the trade in various 
other parts of the United States, the most outstanding of which are in St. 
Louis and New York City, and in several counties in California. 

Area-wide programs in the metal trades are conducted very much the same 
way as those in the construction trades, where most programs of this type are 
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established. Each program is under the general direction of a joint committee 
which is equally. representative of employers in the area and the local union. 


The programs established in each locality in each of the construction trades 
are patterned after national standards, which have been formulated by national 
joint apprenticeship committees. National standards have been adopted in 
practically all the building trades for the guidance of local groups in setting 
up programs. These standards have been published in booklet form and given 
wide distribution to employer and labor organizations throughout the United 
States. Outlined in these booklets are the functions of a local committee and 
the provisions to include in a local program. A booklet containing national 
standards has been printed and distributed in each of eleven different building 
trades: carpentry; plumbing and steamfitting; painting and decorating; brick- 
laying; cement, asphalt, and composition finishing; electrical; plastering; tile 
setting; roofing; sheet metal; and stained glass. 

These standards have been formulated by national joint management- 
labor committees in each trade. Back of these national trade committees is the 
General Committee on Apprenticeship for the Construction Industry, which 
is equally representative of national employer and labor organizations. 

A system similar to the organizational and operating methods used in the 
building trades should be worked out in the metal trades. This system has been 
successful in the construction industry. There is no reason why it should not 
be practical in the metal-working industry. It would facilitate to a large ex- 
tent the setting up of local apprenticeship programs. It would help greatly to 
clarify procedure and help to hasten the establishment of programs. It would 
also assure uniformity in training practices and eliminate many of the ques- 
tions which arise in setting up programs. 

Obviously the national standards in a trade cannot cover all the factors 
and conditions in every locality. Each apprentice training program in a plant 
or area must be tailored specifically to meet local conditions. The standards can, 
however, include the basic provisions upon which a local program can be based. 
They can be made sufficiently flexible for adaptation to every plant and com- 
munity. The term of apprenticeship, for example, can be included in the na- 
tional standards, as well as the schedule of work in which apprentices are 
trained on-the-job, the hours of related classroom instruction, apprentice wage 
rates, and the method for determining the number of apprentices in relation to 
the number of journeymen. 

Among the provisions of a program, one of the many questions which 
frequently arise—and on which there is a variety of opinion—is the term of 
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apprenticeship. It is of the utmost importance, especially when considering the 
subject of national standards, to be certain that the time prescribed for train- 
ing in a craft is in keeping with the skills required. In recent years there have 
been a good many changes in various trades in the terms of apprenticeship, and 
there may be other crafts requiring amendments in the apprenticeship term as 
well as in other provisions of the program. It is of utmost importance in plan- 
ning apprenticeship standards to study carefully every provision before it is 


inserted, 

Many are probably familiar with our pamphlet entitled Setting Up An 
Apprenticeship Program. While it was designed primarily for the benefit of 
employers, it is also intended for those concerned in labor organizations. Al- 
though it has proved to be very helpful to a wide variety of trade groups in 
planning programs, it is necessarily of a somewhat general nature, and should 
be supplemented by explanatory booklets dealing specifically with a aeeeael 


ship in each metal trade. 

One of the indications of the tremendous interest in apprenticeship in the 
metal working industry is the amount of space devoted to the subject in na- 
tional periodicals. Among these publications are the Machinists Monthly Jour- 
nal, published by the International Association of Machinists and The Machin- 
ist, that organization’s weekly periodical; the Metal Polisher, Buffer, and 
Plater, published by the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, and Helpers Inter- 
national Union, and edited by its president, Ray Kelsay; and the American Ma- 
chinist, Tool Engineer, Machine Tool Blue Book and The Foundry. The Ma- 
chinist Weekly ran a special issue on apprenticeship last spring which was an 
extremely valuable contribution, and the American Machinist published a 17- 
page account last May which went into many of the technical aspects in con- 
ducting apprenticeship programs. Reprints of this article have been made 
available by Apprentice-Training Service. 

No one is better informed on the necessity for apprentice training in the 
metal-working trades than the men who are members of the labor organiza- 
tions. They know better than anyone else the technical intricacies of machinery 
operation and production, and the need for high-quality workmanship and 
the wide variety of skills involved. As you know, it is only through carefully 
planned, well-organized apprentice training that the skills required can be 
mastered. 

Today as never before, thorough apprentice training in every aspect of a 
trade is indispensable. Apprenticeship must be in tune with technological and 
engineering advancement. The work performed in the machine shops is be- 
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coming increasingly intricate, requiring more and more intensive, comprehen- 


sive training. 


The production of a plant as well as quality of workmanship depends 
largely upon the skill and efficiency of the workers in every line of work. If 
production slows down in one department of a plant, it slows up, in turn, the 
work in another department. It is necessary, therefore, that the workers in ev- 
ery craft and every branch of a plant are thoroughly trained. Each man is a 
vitally important link in the production chain. He must be up to standard in 
every respect so that there will be no danger of a slow down in the over-all 


work schedule. 
The metal-working industry is faced with an unprecendented task in mod- 


ernizing the methods of production, and building the machines and tools to fit 
changing practices and conditions. The training of men for the various crafts 
must keep pace with this advancement. 

To build up and maintain the skilled working force needed today and 
in future years, a constant flow of thoroughly trained, versatile young men 
must be fed into the ranks of your workers. This can be accomplished only 
through systematic and well-organized apprentice training programs in each 
of the many crafts, which make up the many-sided metal-working industry. 





10 POSTERS 


for Assembly and Commencement Program Use 


A set of 10 posters, 17” x 22”, full-page illustrations in color on 
the educational program described in PLANNING FOR 


AMERICAN YOUTH, is available 


for $1.50 per set 
Discount of 10% on orders of 10 sets or more. 


Order from 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201-16th Street. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Core and Unified Studies Program 


T the invitation of the Michigan Secondary Curriculum Study, a four- 

day conference on the core curriculum was held at St. Mary’s Lake 

Camp. Eighty-five teachers and administrators representing twenty high schools 

attended the conference. The problem of the conferences was stated at the 

opening session by Dr. William Alexander, Assistant Superintendent of the. 

Battle Creek schools, which acted as hosts to the meeting. Dr. Alexander sug- 
gested the following problems for the conference. 


1. The comparison of core and unified study programs now being taught 
in Michigan high schools. 

. The evaluation of these programs in terms of their effect upon the 
growth of teachers and pupils. 

. An attack upon the problems which are emerging in the schools which 
have experimented with the core curriculum. 

The participants divided into small groups and identified twenty-four 
problems which formed the basis of the conferences during the ensuing two 
days. Five groups were set up on a basis of the following problem areas. 

1. The evaluation of pupil growth in the core courses. 





2. The criteria for the selection of learning experiences. 

3. Problems of scheduling and school facilities. 

4. Teaching techniques in core courses. 

5. Interpretation to the public. 

In preparation for the conference, each school participating was asked to 


The above article is reprinted from the Bulletin of the Michigan Secondary- 
School Association of which Rollin C. Faunce of Wayne University is editor. The 
article describes briefly the conference on the core curriculum held last January 
by representative teachers and administrators of twenty Michigan high schools. 
Included with the discussion are descriptions of guidance programs which go be- 
yond the home-room plan and encompass the required subjects in the guidance 
program. These descriptions were prepared by core teachers in the several indi- 
eated Michigan high schools and were used as bases for discussion at the confer- 
ence on core curriculum. 
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draw up a brief statement of the status of the core or unified program in its 
own school. The statements which follow are, therefore, the work of many 
teachers who cannot be identified here. It was emphasized during the confer- 
ence that the statements which follow should not be considered in any sense as 
final or static programs. They are all experimental in the sense that they are 
subject to continuous study and modification. 


BATTLE CREEK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


. Why do we have a core program? 
. It gives the children the chance to stay longer with one teacher. (More 


opportunity for guidance.) 


. It makes the transition easier from the one-teacher (elementary) ‘to the 


several-teacher (senior high) situation. 


. It gives the opportunity to correlate easily the English and social studies 


(or other subjects). It allows a broader area of study under one teacher. 


. There is more opportunity to deal with individual differences to pro- 


mote growth in citizenship and personality. 


. There are less closely drawn subject-matter lines. 
6. The teacher’s load is lightened by having fewer individual students 


II. 


with which to work. 


How is our program organized and carried out? 


There is no uniform core program in Battle Creek, as it is felt that the 
most effective core programs are the ones that are developed through teacher- 
pupil planning in individual buildings. The main points in the Battle Creek 


organization are: 
1. The opportunity for each school to exercise individuality of organiza- 


ra 


3. 


tion. 
No uniformity in teacher organization, which allows more freedom in 


teacher-pupil planning. 
A committee, with city-wide membership, working on the problems of 


the core program. 


The core program at present is only provided in the seventh and eighth 
grades. Plans are now under way for using core in the higher grades. This is 


our present schedule: 


1. 


2. 


One junior high school, departmentalized grades seven and eight, no 


core. 
One junior high school, core in seventh grade of two periods, none in 


the eighth and ninth grades. 
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3. Two junior high schools, core in the seventh and eighth grades of two 
periods, none in the ninth grade. 

4. One junior high school, core in the seventh and eighth grades of three 
periods, none in the ninth grade. 


III. What are some of our more important still unsolved problems? 


1. How do you educate the parents and children to the change from tradi- 
tional subject organization to a core program? 
. How do you develop a framework of units? 
3. How do you teach skills in developing a unit of work? 
. How do you bridge the gap between two grades that are not both or- 
ganized on the core program? 
. What preparation should a teacher have to teach core work? 
. How do you acquire the understanding co-operation of the personnel 
of the faculty who do not have core? 
. What sort of teaching materials are used? Where and how are they ob- 
tained? 
. How does remedial work fit into core program? 
9. What are some techniques to secure evidence of the effectiveness of a 
core program? 
. How could a core course be organized at the tenth grade level to pro- 
vide for personal health needs? 
. How could four teachers of separate tenth grade subjects, having the 
same group, develop co-operatively a better program? 


IV. What evidence, if any, have we that our core program is producing 


desirable results? 


The Battle Creek core program has been developed so recently that the 
only evidence of its results, so far, is that found in teachers’ opinions. Although 
opinion is divided, it appears to many that individual personality adjustment of 
students is somewhat improved in the core groups. 


MUSKEGON CENTRAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


I. General Education project began September, 1946. 

II. Planning of project, defining objectives, selection of techniques and 
discussion of scope, and source units worked out at Higgins Lake 1946 August 
workshop by teachers interested in experimenting with the idea. 

III. Teachers became interested in the technique because it afforded a long- 
er contact with the pupils, an opportunity to get better acquainted with the in- 
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dividual needs of pupils, time for extended field and community work, and an 
opportunity to correlate subject matter. 


IV. Present General Education program involves three classes of thirty 

each at the ninth-grade level and two classes at the seventh-grade level. 

1. Ninth-grade groups meet in a time block of 3 hours and 10 min. from 
8:30 to 11:30 a.m. Learnings and experiences included in the usual 
ninth-grade English, civics, and social living; and the home-room period 
forms the point of departure for the pupil-teacher planning of the work. 

2. The seventh-grade blocks are one hour shorter than the ninth and com- 
prise an integrated approach to history and English with home-room 
activities. 


V. Ninth-grade General Education groups totaling ninety pupils were 
chance selections from among the 220 pupils who elected to take social living. 
English and civics are required of all ninth-grade pupils. A total of 385 pupils 
entered the ninth-grade. 


VI. Progress and growth of the individual pupil in the three General Edu- 
cation sections will be checked against that shown by pupils in the other four 
sections taking English, civics, and social living in regular classes and also 
against the six remaining 9B sections which elected Latin, general science, or 
shop in place of social living. The California Test of Personality was given to 
all 9B’s in October and was repeated in June. It was also given to seventh- 
grade General Education classes. 

The Co-operative English Test was given to all G. E. and control sections 
in June in order to secure some comparative measures of growth in the effec- 
tiveness of expression. 

VII. General Education teachers are free the seventh period every day 
for staff conference, co-operative planning, etc. 

VIII. Since this is our first experience with “core” techniques we hesitate 
to list either problems or desirable results. It seems evident at this time that 
some personalities that thrive and produce under close supervision and the 
straight jacket of conventional classes fail to achieve in the freer, self-directed 
setting of core classes. Others may show deliberate tendency to shirk full respon- 
sibilities. Again, teachers are not always convinced that satisfactory progress is 
being made, particularly in covering subject matter which teachers and parents 
still insist be considered. 

IX. On the other hand, some positive gains over conventional classes are 
already apparent. Among these are more self-confidence and self-direction, 
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more readiness to accept as well as give criticism in a spirit of friendliness and 
good fellowship, better girl-boy relationships, freer and more wholesome pupil- 
teacher rcaction growing out of co-operative planning and time really to know 
pupils, better community relations stemming from frequent field trips and 
pupil contacts with public officials and business leaders, and, perhaps most im- 
portant; a better brand of group judgment and self-imposed group discipline. 


GODWIN HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL 


I. Why do we have a core program in our high school? 

It is necessary to define the term “core program” as it exists at Godwin. 
We do not have a core program, but a unified studies program. History and 
English are the subjects which are unified. We retain the subject-matter area 
(which includes evidences of the core idea) but practice more flexibility in 
teaching the areas than in the traditional subject-matter curriculum. Following 
are some of the reasons we have the unified studies program at Godwin: 


1. Provides an effective guidance measure. 
2. Entails a smaller pupil load per teacher. 
3. Provides continuity of student-teacher relationship for three consecutive 
years—teacher assumes class advisership. 
. Provides a longer continuous study period in the two-hour block. 
. Requires fewer basic texts, more use of other resources. 
. Provides more opportunity for teacher-pupil planning. 
. Makes possible a more flexible program. 


. How is our program organized and carried out? 
1. The time is scheduled for 2-hour consecutive block in seventh through 
eleventh grades; and one hour (government) in the twelfth. 
. Same teacher in grade or class adviser of class for three years. 
. Teacher and community resources are available and used. 
. There is more time, fewer students. 
. There is an experimental air to the program. The teacher is not com- 
pelled to adhere solely to a prepared course of study. 
. Heterogeneous grouping of students. 
. Administrative backing and encouragement of new ideas and proced- 
ures. 
III. What are some of our more important, still unsolved problems? 


1. Lack of teachers adequately prepared to teach the program. 
2. Lack of parent co-operation and education. 
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3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
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Lack of pupil education to the new system. 

Teacher tenure for effective grade and unit planning. 
Inadequate high-school preparation for college work. 
Mutual understanding among faculty. 


IV. What evidence have we that our unified studies program is producing 
desirable results? 


FE 


More student leadership. 


2. Clear thinking. 


3. Poise. 

4. Use of democratic practices. 

5. Initiative. 

6. Organization (procedure). 

7. Responsibility. 

8. Understanding of self, parents, and others. 

9. Teacher-pupil relationship. 

HOLT HIGH SCHOOL 

I. We have a “core” program in our seventh grade because: 

1. We were dissatisfied with the highly departmentalized organization 
used previously. 

2. We hope to provide a richer and wider program with potentialities 
for growth through more effective use of teachers’ and pupils’ abilities. 

3. We hope to provide a stabilizing influence at a time when pupils have 
great need for it. 

II. Our program is organized and carried out in the following way: 

A. In the seventh grade: 

1. Two home rooms work with two teachers except in music and physical 
education. 

2. The schedule allows: 


a. Large blocks of time—daily periods of 100 minutes instead of 45-50 
followed or preceded by 

b. An additional 50-minute period when one or both of the major 
teachers are available for help. 

c. A daily 50-minute period in which both teachers are free to confer 
and plan with each other and (or) some of the pupils. 

d. Combinations, interchange or regrouping as the need arises (except 
during class periods in music and boys’ physical education). We hope 
to increase the flexibility and work toward more interchange. 
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. Responsibilities of teachers: 

a. Both work with entire group of sixty-one pupils in its class organ- 

ization with elected officers and appointed or elected committees and its 

social activities. 

b. One teacher—arithmetic, science, and attendance reports; one teach- 
er—English, social studies, and recreational activities. 

III. Some of our more important, still unsolved problems are: 









A. How to get greater pupil interest and participation. 

B. How to plan better areas of study which will help pupils see the need 
for using English, social studies, arithmetic, science, efc., in order to 
be able to solve some of their problems. 

C. How to obtain enough materials suitable to the many varied abilities of 







sixty-one individuals. 
D. How to obtain equipment and work space to enable worth-while activ- 







ities to proceed. 

E. How to plan for continued growth of this program. 

IV. Evidence that our “core” program is producing results. 

A. Change in attitude of pupils from that of feeling penalized because 
they were not in the “regular high-school” highly departmentalized 
program to one of enjoyment of the interesting activities and guidance 








in the new program. 

B. Participation in social activities: 

1. The girls on all-day (Saturday) hike and cook-out. 

2. Entire group, a Harvest Festival planned by class officers and commit- 
tees. This was an evening party with dancing and progressive games, 
prizes, and refreshments. 

3. A Christmas party and carol sing. The class studied the Christmas cus- 
toms and costumes of “Peoples around the world.” They divided into 
groups and each group worked out a contribution regarding the coun- 
















try of their choice. 
4. Teachers know their sixty-one pupils better than the customary groups 







totaling 150 plus. 
5. Time for teachers to make more constructive home reports and to con- 


fer with children. 










LAKEVIEW BATTLE CREEK SEVENTH- AND EIGHTH-GRADE BLOCK OF TIME 


Lakeview seventh- and eighth-grade pupils spend two or three consecutive 
periods with one teacher. During this block of time the former have English 




















and 


two 
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geography and the latter have English and history. Following is a list of 


activities which seemingly can be better done during the block than during 


separate periods. 

1. Pupil-teacher planning. 

2. Reading. More opportunity to use the library, both individually and as 
a group. More opportunity for the teacher to give instruction and prac- 
tice in the use of the library. Students report fiction reading on “My 
Reading Design” and social studies reading. They have a list of recom- 
mended books but are not required to use it. 

. Development of social studies vocabulary. 

. Current events. 


. Dramatization and creative writing. 
. The social studies class provides a reason for such English activities as 


improving in reading, writing, word usage, reporting, and entering in- 


to class discussions. 


7. More flexibility in conferring with homemaking, art, shop, and music 


teachers. Students have a choice of hours when they can contact these 
other adults and get special help in their projects. They illustrate book- 
lets; make picture maps; paint medieval life; construct clay castles, 
wooden forts, pioneer home, looms; refinish desk tops; and serve tea 


at teachers’ meetings. 


8. Development of social habits. There is opportunity for committee work 


to plan any of the above and also to plan room decorations and parties. 


9. With a smaller pupil load each teacher has a better chance to become 


acquainted with individual students. 


The “Block of Time” program seems to have the following advantages: 
1. 


Better opportunity to get acquainted with the talents, individual differ- 


ences, and capacities of a group of pupils. 
. Better opportunities to help a smaller number of pupils more efficiently. 
. More time for organization of committees and planning work within 


the group. 


4. More time for varied program of activities. (Plays, trips, social plan- 


ning, and activities.) 
Correlation is effective ° 


In Citizenship 


. What is citizenship? 
How we become citizens. 
How we gain and keep citizenship. 
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Why we organize into groups. 
Winat is expected of a good citizen. 


2. Communities 


a. Why people live together. 

Why people live in communities. 

Survey of educational opportunities in the communities. 

People of our community (history, environment, background, important 

people). 

Why do they stay here? 

Why do we stay here? 

What are our opportunities in our community? 

Definite study of policies of Community Fund group and member 

agencies. 
. Study of the home. : 
. School life and its contributions to society. | 
. Religious opportunities in the community. 


aro oo 


3. Vocational Study 

. Planning for the future. 

. Personal satisfactions. 

. Human wants. 

. Man’s econumic progress. 

. Man’s use of natural resources. 

. Man’s scientific inventions and their uses. 
g. Human relations in business and industry. 


moan o Bw 





4. Vocations 
a. Kinds ‘ 
b. Study of. 
c. Kinds of services. 

Taking Kuder Preference Record. 

e. Selection of vocational reading based on Record. 

f. Reading on at least three vocations. 





eheketauiilat. tet natn. 


a. 


5. How to prepare ourselves for work 


en 

a. Attention to health, physical education. g 

b. Implications of movies and radio to formation of personal opinions. 

c. Developing attitudes of promptness, accuracy, responsibility, co-oper- 
ation. 
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In English 

Definition of citizenship; oral discussion on all topics. 

Oral and written current events. 

Trips (limited) to places of interest in the community and reports about 


them. 
Written original skits (one given for student assembly). 


Poetry and short-story reading relating to topics in citizenship. 

Written themes on citizenship topics. 

Oral reports on educational and recreational opportunities in the community. 

Practice in language skills based on needs after survey of written matefials. 

Debates. 

Report on family tree, racial and nationality backgrounds. 

Reading in class for appreciation and understanding; such as Syrian Yankee, 

and Black Boy. 

Original poems and stories based on class discussion. 

Oral reading for appreciation. 

Oral and written work on family traditions, habits, and ideals. 

Reading and telling stories about family life. 

Reading, studying, and presenting, to an assembly, a play about modern fam- 
ily lite. (This happened to be at Christmas time.) 

Contributions of art students to a discussion on homes and home arrangement. 

Interviews and reports to class with those now in industry. 

Visits to industry (limited). 

Discussions on advantages and disadvantages of jobs. 

Visits to places insofar as possible of choice from vocational interest. 

Preparation of written reports on three vocations. 

Oral speech on the selected vocation. (Speech to be from 3 to 5 minutes.) 

Leadership in class is elected by the group. 

Observations of voting made in October followed by discussion. 

Developed by group work, committee work, individual assignments. 

Development of natural abilities by self-expression, research, group planning. 
Definite periods are set aside for language skills, (spelling, punctuation 

interpretations, sentence structure, parts of speech.) 


EAST LANSING JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

For the second year a modified block schedule has been used in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades of the East Lansing Junior-Senior High School. A 
group composed of teachers, administrators, and consultants faced two main 
problems: (1) Eliminating much confusion arising from existing split schedules 
of seventh- and eighth-grade pupils and their teachers, i. ¢., literature alterna- 
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tive with home economics and shop on a M-W-F/2 plans. Also as a consequence 
of this plan some junior-high pupils met with as many as nine or ten different 
teachers during a week and some teachers met with such a large number and 
teachers lacked opportunity to become well acquainted. Since it was felt desir- 
able to continue the many exploratory courses, the problem concerned schedule 
arrangement. (2) Parent-expressed concern about the adjustment problem of 
children coming into seventh grade from the grade schools. 


After considerable study of other school schedules, visits, and suggestions 
from faculty, the committee adopted the present plan. All junior-high pupils 
enroll in mathematics, English, social studies; music and gym; seventh-grade 
pupils in home economics or shop; eighth-grade pupils in science; electives— 
are, junior band. All English and social studies classes are scheduled in combi- 
nation during two consecutive periods. Each group is with one teacher for the 
two periods. This group also functions as the home room. Other grades con- 
tinue on the usual hourly class basis with the first-hour class in the morning 
serving as the home room or the English class for more extensive development 
of a project. Within the block schedule each teacher has complete freedom to 
develop the program with the accepted aim of fusing English and social studies. 


Problems 


. Directing expansion of fused course toward problems course, core. 

. How to develop problems course or core. 

. Continued development of teacher-pupil planning. 

. Methods, activities, etc. for achieving greater correlation of English and so- 
cial studies. 

. Teachers learning and planning together. 

. Interpretation and acceptance of growing program in community. 

. Evaluation on teacher level. 

. Library facilities. 

. Dual grading when emphasis is on unified course. 

. Schedule details, such as bell ringing, interruption of block. 

. Source of materials of all kinds, visual aids, community, etc. 


DENBY HIGH SCHOOL, DETROIT 


1. Nature of the Experiment 
1. Core deals with some of the common learnings for citizens in a democ- 
racy, specifically with those in the area of democratic citizenship. 
a. As a correlative, the core classes assume some responsibility in the 
areas of pupil guidance and human relations. 
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II. Experimental Assumptions 


1. The primary common concern of citizens in a democratic society is to 
isolate the problems which arise out of group life, to give these prob- 
lems adequate study and consideration, and to arrive at wise and equi- 
table decisions concerning them. 

. An education which will adequately prepare one to participate in this 
type of democratic action will require more than a studying about the 
nature of government and the problems of democracy. It will require a 
real opportunity to learn and practice the skills and techniques of demo- 
cratic citizenship. 

3. These skills and techniques we believe to be: 

a. The ability to think co-operatively with one’s fellows. 
b. The ability to work co-operatively with others. 
c. The ability to utilize the best techniques for solving problems. 


III. Core Procedure 

The essence of the method of core teaching is the arrangement of opportu- 
nities for pupils to work in situations which can realize the purposes which 
seem fundamental to the education of an individual in a democracy; namely, 
co-operative thinking and working and the ability to solve problems when they 
arise. This necessitates giving boys and girls as many opportunities as possible 
to make decisions which are of importance to them and which, because of this 
importance, seem to them worthy of their consideration. 


1. Content of the Course 


a. The content of core courses in the ninth and tenth grades is not pre- 
determined with the exception of three units, an orientation unit, 
and a unit on Democracy in the ninth grade, and a unit on English 
grammar in the tenth grade. With these exceptions it is determined 
by the pupils and is based on needs and interests as expressed by 
them. The subject matter is unlimited. The subject matter selected 
by core classes have, to date, largely fallen within the following 
areas: present-day problems; vocations; countries of the world; fa- 
mous people; social problems; history; biology; and miscellaneous. 

. The content of the eleventh-grade core is at the present time Amer- 
ican history by choice of the pupils. Whether it is wise to leave it 
here for other classes we are not yet ready to say although we are 
doing so at the present time. 

2. Introduction to a Core Class 
a. Orientation 
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(a) Getting acquainted with the school: rooms, school nurse, library, 
principal, assistant principal, rules, school paper, time schedules. 
(b) Getting acquainted with classmates and teacher. 
b. Unit on Democracy 
(a) Is used as a transition from almost. completely teacher-domina- 
ted classes to the idea of pupil-teacher planning. 
c. Letter sent to parents introducing them to the purposes of the core. 


3. Major Activities of the Core 
1. Establishing goals or purposes of class. 
2. Selection of areas of work, together with topics and projects within 
these areas, by the pupils themselves through such methods as: 
a. General class discussions 
b. For special projects 
c. Weighing techniques 
. Planning by the pupils in small groups or by the class as a whole: 
a. For the solution of a problem. 
b. Small group discussions 
c. For the week’s or month’s work. 


. Work periods on topics or projects selected by the pupils. This in- 
volved division of the class into small working groups of three, four, 
or five pupils—the division being made on the basis of common in- 
terests of pupils. The work of these groups may include: 

a. Collecting information 

b. Collecting illustrative material 

c. Discussion of material gathered 

d. Writing of reports, plays, or radio scripts. 
e. Art projects 

. Presentation of material to class: panels; reports; plays; quiz pro- 
grams; scrapbooks; models; and charts, graphs, and maps. 

. Evaluation by the pupils 
a. Of class and individual projects 
b. Of class and individual progress toward accepted goals. (Card 

marking on this.) 

. Reading and discussion of news events 

. Use of library, both core and school library 

. Counseling of individual pupils 

. Other teachers are asked to assist when help is needed at specific 


points. 
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a. Speech teacher—to help pupils become aware of points to be 
watched in giving an oral report or play before the class—a lesson 
or lessons may be given in the fundamentals of good speech. 

b. Craft teacher—to help pupils in finding new ways to illustrate 
particular projects, to open to them the possibilities of manual ex- 
pression—the craft room serves a great need. 

c. Art teacher—pupils needing assistance in the field of illustration 
may go to the art teacher. 

d. Vocational teacher—pupils ‘needing shop tools for construction 
work in a particular project may use the shops. 

e. Counselors—during the 9A grade a boys’ and girls’ counselor are 
asked to give assistance in planning the future curricular programs. 
f. Groups of teachers—at the beginning of a semester a group of 
teachers was asked to come in over a period of four days and dis- 
cuss with the pupils those problems which it seemed important that 
pupils should be thinking about. Thus possible new areas for work 
were opened to pupils. 


. Core is not the /aisse faire, “Let the pupil follow his own interest” 
kind of education that has come in for such drastic criticism in recent 


years. 


a. There are definite goals and objectives and procedures. 

b. The point that is a stumbling block in the thinking of people is 

that these goals and objectives are not a body of knowledge and facts 

but facility with the skills involved in working with others, attack- 

ing group problems, and making individual and group decisions. 

(a) The learning of these skills does not require a particular prob- 
lem or body of subject matter 


Unsolved Problems 

1. In a four-year core sequence, should there be definite areas of subject 
matter which would be presumed to be “musts” for every group? If so, what 
are these subject-matter “musts,” and how can they be determined? 

2. Where the teacher goals are in terms of such things as co-operative 
thinking and planning and growth in mature ways of dealing with people and 
problems (which goals are very different than the subject-matter goals, to 
which pupils are accustomed) how can pupils be made to feel that they have 
accomplished worth-while objectives? 

3. Where a teacher has renounced the usual authoritative position of tell- 
ing pupils what must and must not be done, by what techniques can she insure 
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the learning of the underlying skills and citizenship techniques which are the 


assumed goals of the course? 





4. Evaluation. 
5. What are the definite skills involved in group work? How can you 







teach these? 






IN SUMMARY 





The above descriptions include a variety of different kinds of unified pro- 
grams. The teachers who wrote these descriptions would be the last to claim 
that they represent the final or perfect answer to the question of how to com- 
bine guidance with curriculum. Yet, there are many valuable suggestions in- 
cluded in these reports. In general, all the programs described include the fol- 








lowing common characteristics. 





1. They are all dedicated to the improvement of individual and group 





guidance. 
2. They either combine or replace two or more subjects formerly required 





of pupils. 
3. They either involve single teachers for two or more periods or a team 






of teachers who work together. 
4. They all involve a block of time longer than one conventional period. 


5. They aim at larger objectives than those which characterize any single 







subject area. 
6. They seek to establish relationships between such areas by the study of 
problems which challenge the pupil to explore and to utilize the knowledge 







and skills of more than one subject. 

7. They involve, in varying degrees, the joint planning of objectives and of 
the means for achieving them by both teachers and pupils. 

8. Their primary emphasis in instructional planning is the present social 
and psychological needs of the pupils themselves. 

If high schools are gradually moving in the direction of the kind of pro- 
grams of general education suggested in Education for All American Youth 
or in Planning and Working Together, the experiences described above may be 


exceedingly helpful and significant. 
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The Place of the Ninth Grade ' 
In the Six-Year Program 


HILE realizing that the ninth grade may have certain features which 

set it aside to some extent from its fellows, it was generally agreed that 
the ninth grade is simply one year of a unified, articulated twelve-year program. 
It was the consensus of the group giving attention to this subject that the cur- 
riculum reaches beyond the course of study, classroom instruction, marks, 
and credits and takes into consideration all school experiences. Provision must 
be made for discussions, conferences, visual and auditory education, participa- 
tion in community activities, etc. Such a program must be organized into 
large blocks of time. With this realization in mind, the committee separated 
into subcommittees, which studied the following questions and submitted 


recommendations under each as follows: 


I. Should we think of the ninth grade as the terminal year of the junior 
high school or as the first year of the senior high school? Or should the 
ninth grade be considered a “bridge” between the two, looking in both 
directions and partaking of the characteristics of both junior and senior 


high schools? 


A. The ninth grade may be considered the third year of the junior high 


school for administrative purpose. 
1. The chief distinguishing feature of the ninth grade is that it ‘s 


The committee responsible for the preparation of this report following a 
meeting of one of the sections of the Fourth Annual State-wide Conference of the 
Maryland High-School Principals Association was: Mr. R. Bowen Hardesty, prin- 
cipal, Aberdeen High School, chairman; Mr. W. Paul Jones, principal, Cambridge 
Junior High School, vice-chairman ; Mr. George M. Schluderberg, principal, Dun- 
dalk High School, secretary; Mr. George H. Corddry, Jr., principal, Buckingham 
High School (Berlin), assistant secretary; and Dr. Roosevelt Basler, formerly 
Chief, Instructional Problems, Division of Secondary Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., presently Superintendent, Milburn Schools, New 
Jersey, consultant. See additional, comments at the bottom of the first page of the 


previous article. 
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the final year in the school building where the junior high school 


is a separate unit. 


. The ninth grade should not be considered as terminal, since the 


new program should increase the persistence to graduation. 


. The ninth grade is likely to be terminal for very few pupils when 


the sixteen-year-of-age law becomes effective. 


B. The ninth grade 1s part of a continuous program of education. 


II. At the ninth-grade level, how much of the school day should be devoted 


to the core? 
A. The time allotted to the core in the ninth grade or in any grade is 


progressive, according to the readiness of the staff. 
B. The group as a whole advocated that we move toward allotting ap- 
proximately the same amount of time to the core in the ninth grade 


as is advocated and generally allowed in the seventh and eighth 


grades; that is, three periods (sometimes two). 


III. Should science continue as part of the core in the ninth grade? 
A. It was felt that preferably science should remain in the core. It 
should be distinctly and exclusively a type of science which is clearly 
an instrument for everyday living. 


Though science should not be taught in the ninth grade as a 
separate subject, a laboratory for the pupils should be maintained. 
In this grade the science specialist is consultant to the core group. 


. Co-operative planning among all teachers of core and specialized 


fields might well characterize the junior high-school program. 


IV. Should “unit credits” be given for ninth-grade work? If not, what 


should be the basis for promotion? 
A. If we follow the program of general education, “unit credits” should 


not be given. 

B. Promotion should be based upon the total growth of the pupil com- 
mensurate with his ability. 

C. Some of the means by which the total growth of the pupil may be 


measured are: 


l. 


Available data—tests, anecdotal records, and other specifically 


recorded materials. 


. Teacher observation and staff conferences. (Work done in the 


child study program will help the teacher to evaluate a child’s 
progress or growth.) 


. Pupil evaluation is stimulating to the individual and very effective 


in securing results. 


VI 
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V. To what extent should formal testing and progress reports be used? 

A. Tests and individual progress charts should be used for the purpose 
of understanding the pupil and promoting his growth. 

B. These results should become the property of the individual pupil 
and his teacher and should not be used as a basis for comparing one 
pupil with another. 

C. The same type of progress report used in the seventh and eighth 

grades should be used in the ninth grade. 









. How much elective work is desirable in the ninth grade? 
A. There should be no elective courses in the ninth grade. 
B. All courses should be general in nature. 
1. The courses should meet the common needs of this maturity level. 
2. The courses should provide sufficiently varied experiences to take 
care of individual differences. 


















. What special subjects should be scheduled for all ninth-grade pupils? 
What offerings can be agreed upon throughout the state as general edu- 
cation “musts” for all who take junior high-school work? 

A. The committee recommends the plan proposed in “A Manual for 
Teachers and Administrators,” prepared at the Towson, Maryland, 
Workshop in 1946. The following list is meant to suggest not a rigid 
division of time but an approximate apportionment of the school day. 
1. Core (English, social studies, guidance, library)....10 periods 
2. Science (part of the core, inne <a ae, ee 5 periods 












3. General mathematics seceded .. 5 periods 
4. Physical education and eT TN 5 periods 
DB OR TI since ectagesinciei tneenissbapaieaniadania 2 periods 
6. Practical arts (including agriculture, home 


economics, and industrial arts) 3 periods 

7. Student activities ties ._ 5 periods 
B. The program should be flexible enahe to meet he individual needs 
of each school situation. 






. Should specialized courses in mathematics and languages be offered in 
the ninth grade for pupils planning to take the academic course? 
A. The committee recommends that no foreign languages be scheduled 
in the ninth grade. 
1. Where four years of training in languages are desired, this could 
accomplished in three years. (Begin one language in the tenth 
grade and a second language in the eleventh grade.) 
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B. General mathematics should be continued in the ninth grade. 

1. The course should be flexible to satisfy varying pupil needs. 

2. Some pupils may advance sufficiently to satisfy requirements for 
at least a half-year of algebra. 

‘. Should terminal courses be provided on the ninth-grade level for pupils 

who will not persist to graduation? Should there be vocational offerings 

on the junior high-school level? 

A. Studies made to determine to what extent the ninth grade is terminal. 

B. Where the economic status of pupils and job opportunities encourage 
drop-outs, appropriate vocational courses may well be offered. 

C. In the main, the ninth grade should consist of general courses ap- 
propriate for all pupils. 

‘. Is junior high-school guidance more effective in especially assigned 

periods or as an integral part of ciassroom experience? 

A. The junior high school’s chief aim is guidance—social, educational, 
vocational. 

B. Effective guidance opportunities exist in the classroom experience. 

1. The nature of the units or “areas of living” is conducive to good 
group guidance. 

. The classroom teacher, meeting pupils for a longer block of 
time, has the opportunity to know the pupils better than other 
school personnel do. 

>. The guidance counselor can serve the junior high school effectively by 

1. Helping teachers learn the special techniques and devices neces- 
sary to guidance. 

2. Working with individuals and groups of pupils when expert 
help is needed. 
D. There should be no need for especially assigned periods of guidance. 


. What should be the role of the school librarian in the ninth grade? 
A. The junior high-school program demands rich library resources. 


B. A variety of materials of instruction should be available through 
the school library. 

C. Instruction in the use of the library is the responsibility of the li- 
brarian, working co-operatively with the core teacher. 

D. The need for correlated fiction and other recreational reading for 
ninth-grade pupils must be recognized and met by the librarian. 

. To what extent should seveath, eighth, and ninth grades be a unit unto 


themselves as far as pupil organizations are concerned? 
A. The size of the school is one determining factor. 
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B. The development of leadership qualities is best served by considering 


grades 7, 8, 9 as a separate unit in certain school activities. 


1. Competition in athletics between junior and senior high-school 
pupils is not recommended. 

. Because pupil interests are different at the junior and the senior 
high-school levels, certain club opportunities should be offered 
primarily to meet their interests and needs. 

. Whether the student council should be separated into junior and 
senior high groups may depend upon the size of the school. In a 
large school a junior high-school council can provide good leader- 
ship training for pupils who probably would not have such op- 
portunity if they were in competition with the senior high pupils 
in the same council. 

. A junior high newspaper (again provided the schcol is reason- 
ably large) offers opportunity for the pupils of the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades to participate in a school activity in which com- 
petition can bring satisfaction and success. 


. Some activities invite the participation of all six grades. 


1. Some assembly programs may be suitable to the needs and in- 
terests of all six years of high school. 

. Certain service organizations such as safety patrol and library 
clubs can be participated in by junior and senior high-school pupils 
jointly. 

. At times, joint participation in musical and dramatic organiza- 
tions is desirable. 


. Some opportunity for socializing among the pupils in all six years is 


advisable. Games, dances, movies, and other social activities may 
meet the needs and interests of both the junior and the senior high- 
school pupils. Some separate social events are desirable. 


Should a certificate of achievement be given at the completion of the 
ninth grade? 


A. If the program is continuous, there is no definite need for a certificate 


B. 


C. 


at the end of the ninth grade. 

If a certificate is a holding device, a study of drop-outs in the local 
school should indicate its usefulness. 

A certificate may heighten the interest of pupils in the progress which 
the certificate symbolizes and not be a mark of termination. 


. Where a certificate of achievement is already being awarded, a 


study should be made as to its real usefulness. Community co-oper- 
ation may be needed in making an evaluation. 
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An Experimental Russian 
Language Class 


FREDRIC MITCHELL 


HE experimental Russian Class at North Phoenix High School got its 
T inception from the writer’s suggestion to the Curriculum Co-ordinator 
and to the Office of Research and Guidance of the Phoenix School System, that. 
a class be formed to see if any conclusions pertinent to the worth of one of the 
“GI” (Army Specialized Training Program, ASTP) language teaching meth- 
ods might be formed at firsthand. The present writing can not point to any 
conclusions since the class was, started only last spring. A brief outline of what 
the method is, or rather what the language aid is, will be of interest to educa- 
tors if for no other reason than that it will give them some knowledge of the 
position of those whose strictures have been leveled against language teaching 
in the secondary schools and colleges. 

The new GI language teaching method is not new, hardly GI exclusively. 
As long ago as the year 1921, H. G. Wells in The Salvaging of Civilization 
pointed out that languages could be taught by experts through recordings, and 
that the teacher need not then “pretend to a complete knowledge of the lan- 
guage.” For many years language courses using recordings have been available 
commercially, and upwards of 10,000 colleges and many secondary schools 
have incorporated commercial language courses using recordings in their own 
teaching methods. From this it may be seen that, very probably, the rapidity 
of language learning in the ASTP is not so much a matter of method innova- 
tion as it is the result of motivation, time involvement, maturity of the students, 
and an emphasis upon the oral-aural aspects of language rather than upon the 
traditional cultural values. 


Fredric Mitchell is Teacher of Languages in the North Phoenix High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona, and is on leave of absence, working on his Doctor’s degree. The 
article is reprinted from the Phoenix, a periodical published by the Phoenix Union 
High Schools and Junior College twice a year in the interests of the secondary 
schools of Phoenix, Arizona, E. W. Montgomery, Superintendent. 
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What, in brief, is the method used in the Experimental Russian Class? As 
suggested above, recordings are used. These recordings, sixteen double-faced 
records, have transcribed on thirty surfaces thirty lessons of graduated difficulty 
which are descriptive of everyday scenes from life. The remaining two sur- 
faces have the sounds of spoken Russian transcribed on them. There are be- 
sides the records: (1) texts paralleling the recorded words and sounds, (2) 
pictures of the scenes described in the text and on the records, (3) a vocabulary, 
and (4) a simple grammar. 

The Russian class began its studies by learning the Russian alphabet from 
flash cards the class itself made. The learning of the alphabet by the names 
of the characters, by their sounds, and by their script and printed symbols was 
an addition to the method, and it was considered desirable because of the fact 
that Russian contains several symbols which are unique among languages as 
well as a few from Greek and Latin which were unfamiliar to the students. 
The time spent appears to have been justified since the students now require 
but a few repetitions in order to remember the spoken words. Following this 
initial learning exercise, the students began memorizing and duplicating the 
basic sounds of spoken Russian as they were heard on the “sounds record.” 
The sounds were, of course, identified in the text in both print and script. 
Following the learning of these basic sounds, an exercise which required the 
better part of ten class periods (two weeks), the students began Lesson One. 

In a typical study period, the students will listen to a part of the lesson 
(the first of which is descriptive of a family in the sitting room) and then 
read, one at a time from the printed text, the section just heard on the record 
player. When the students can all read the lesson spontaneously, they will learn 
to write it in script. The translation of it will come easily during the many 
times it will have to be heard and repeated. Syntax is learned entirely from 
the experience gained in the lessons. The many declensions of nouns, adjec- 
tives, and adverbs as well as verbs (and here in the multiplicity of declensions 
lies the traditional difficulty of Russian) are learned through the repetition of 
them from lesson to lesson. 

The ultimate knowledge of Russizn which the students have on complet- 
ing the thirty lessons of the commercial course being used is a vocabulary of 
3,000 words. This should compare favorably with Basic English (850 words). 

The language method described above has several obvious advantages. 
Most important among these are the recordings, the excellent quality of the 
voice on them, and the fact that this voice never tires or becomes impatient or 
bored. The shortcomings of the method are equally obvious and were well 
summarized by a Russian friend of the writer’s who, while enthusiastic about 
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the method, said: “After all, the records merely repeat. They answer no ques- 
tions and they correct no errors.” As a method of language learning, the re- 
cordings are doubtless superior to any other method for self instruction. They 
can scarcely be compared singly with a teacher, and the unfortunate tendency 
of criticis to measure the teacher against recordings with either the teacher or 
the recordings in invidious contrast is mistaken in its intent if one holds in 
mind the criterion: the improvement of language teaching methods. The very 
evident answer to any such criticism is: “Give the teacher recordings and any 
other assistance he can be given if you wish to improve the character of lan- 
guage instruction.” 

The factor of motivation enters into the most casual discussion of learning 
of any kind. It does so because it is the most important single factor in learning 
except perhaps the ability to learn. The experimental Russian class is fortunate 
in that its students initiated individually their desire to learn Russian. It is 
something of a point of pride for them to have been accepted into the class, and - 
this ego-involvement is the motivating force which James would have called a 
“moral equivalent of war” and which in the Armed Forces is transplanted by 
critical necessity and duress. Motivation, however, is enhanced or decreased by 
method as well as by other factors, and it will be of interest to note whether 
or not the method used in the experimental Russian class can hold learning at 


a high level when the declensions come hard and others interests possess the 
students. It will have been well justified if on this single point it shows a meas- 


ure of success. 





Memo: To All Members of the NASSP 
From: Circulaton Department 
Supsect: Change of address 
Has your address changed? If so, have you sent us your new ad- 

dress? If not, it is imperative that you notify us at least 30 days in ad- 
vance in order to receive your copies of THE BULLETIN continuously. If 
we do net heve your rew address in time to make the addressograph 
change, we will be unable to send duplicate copies of THE BULLETIN to 
your new address. 

Send both your old address 

and your new address to the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
1201-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Better Administration of Pupil 
Activity Finances 


MINARD W. STOUT 


HE competent administration of pupil activity finances constitutes one 

of the important duties of the high-school administrator. The possibility 
for an effective functioning of a secondary-school program will, to some ex- 
tent, depend upon the sagacious fulfillment of this responsibility. Therefore, 
every high-school administrator who is interested in providing the most ade- 
quate educational program possible will develop and operate a sound plan 
for the administration of the funds for the pupil activities. 

As the high schools have increased in number, enrollment, and curricular 
offerings, so have they increased in number and complexity of pupil activities. 
When these activities first appeared in high schools they were tolerated rather 
ihan fostered. It is often said that there have been three periods in the develop- 
ment of those activities that may be noted insofar as the attitude of school 
administrators is concerned. At first the activities were ignored; next they were 
opposed; and now they are being sponsored and supervised. In the beginning, 
and for some time thereafter, it was rather easy to define “pupil activities.” 
In most cases they were organized and promoted largely by the students 
themselves with relatively little help from teachers and administrators. School 
time and equipment, if provided at all, were meager; and no credit toward 
graduation was allowed for participation therein. These activities were really 
pupil activities. Today it is difficult to define “pupil activities” because 
nearly all teachers have some definite responsibility for their organization and 
promotion; many full-time directors of activities are employed; schoolrooms, 
time, equipment, and materials are provided; their relationships with the 
regular class activities are many and vital; credit toward graduation for par- 
ticipation therein is allowed and, in some instances, is required; and recogni- 


Minard W. Stout is principal of the University High School and assistant 
professor of Education in the College of Education of the University of Minnesota, 


Minneapclis, Minnesota. 
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tions of all sorts are given. Jones’ says an activity may be called “extraclass” 
when (1) it does not appear on the regular class schedule; (2) credit toward 
graduation is not given; and (3) it does not have a prescribed course of study. 


GROWTH OF PUPIL ACTIVITY PROGRAM 

The growth in number of the extraclass (now more frequently spoken of 
as “pupil activities”) activities has been tremendous. In 1926 Koos’ made a 
study of the classes and types of pupil activities and found in the forty 
references studied that 848 activities were listed. Many duplications of similar 
activities were found, but out of this number he discovered 231 different 
types of pupil activities and was able to list 145 different kinds mentioned 
twice or more. There can be little doubt that this number has grown since 
1926. Another illustration of the growth in the interest of this area is indi- 
cated by McKown’ in the preface to the revised edition of his book, Extra- 
Curricular Activities, when he says, “Certainly little space need be devoted 
to a discussion of the place for such a book. When it was first published ten 
years ago, there were not a half dozen books in the field of extracurricular 
activities; now there are more than fifty. During this decade a magazine 
devoted wholly to extracurricular activities has appeared, as well as countless 
articles and reports in other professional journals and publications. In fact, 
hardly an educational journal is issued which does not contain material on 
the extracurriculum.” 

In many schools the pupil activities have grown up with very little super- 
vision. In the past, these activities have not been sufficiently recognized officially 
and high-school administrators have made little or no provision for conducting 
them along sound educational lines. If the activities themselves have been per- 
mitted to grow up with little direction, certainly no more can be said of 
their financial administration. Since these activities sprang into existence al- 
most entirely unsupervised, each of the many organizations has had its own 
peculiar method of raising, spending, and accounting for its finances. In such 
cases, records and vouchers that exist are difficult to obtain when wanted, 
and proper audits are impossible. Jacobson and Reavis’ say, “It is a rare school 
in which complete financial records going back fifteen years can be found. 
Even when such records are found, it is doubtful that adequate audits cover 
the entire period for which records are available.” Through carelessness or 
lack of integrity, thousands of dollars of these funds have disappeared annu- 
ally. While some activities have gone bankrupt, other organizations that have 
been more prosperous have squandered their balances. To make matters 
worse, young students have sometimes yielded to the temptation to which 
they have been constantly subjected and misappropriated funds. Thus stu- 
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dents have gone from such schools trained in lax and irresponsible methods 


of handling public funds. 








NEED FOR SUPERVISION 
As early as 1911, Stamper’ was pointing out the dangers of permitting 
pupil organizations to go unsupervised in the handling of their finances. He 
presented a plan of auditing accounts with instructions and forms to be used. 
Moehlman,’ in 1921, called attention to the fact that the nonacademic activities 
in the high schools were continually growing and that large sums of money 
handled by these activities were increasing steadily. He presented a detailed 
account of a plan by which Detroit had for three years handled internal ac- 
counts of the high schools in accordance with the regulations of the Board 
of Education. He warned that failure to adopt some similar plan would sooner 
or later call forth criticism from the public. Bacon’ stated that the management 
of activity funds, under the old system where students handle the finances 
of their own activities with inadequate accounting to the members of the 
respective organizations, was usually open to suspicion and often to severe 
criticism. In her article entitled “Systematizing the Affairs of High-School 
Student Organizations” Jones* says: “The financial side is likely to be slighted 
until some pupil, either through carelessness or dishonesty, misuses the funds 
which have been entrusted to him. Then the school must censure itself for 
placing temptation in the way of an irresponsible youth or for tolerating slack 
business methods.” In connection with the needs of proper financial control 
of pupil activities, Jolley’ made a study of several high schools in Illinois and 
reported, “This system of handling organization funds in high schools is very 
unbusinesslike and inefficient, in that there are a dozen or more school bank 
accounts where there might be one, and a dozen or more books to audit at 
the end of the year when there might be one set. In practice many of these 
accounts are not audited at all—there is no system of receipts, no systematic 
way of filing bills which are paid or to be paid by the high school to com- 
panies in the city or out of the city, no ledgers or cash books, and there is no 
one time at which the books of all the school activities are up to date.” 
McKown and Horner” firmly believe that there should be a workable 
system of financial control in the activities of every school and that the system 
should be carefully supervised and centralized to the extent that every partici- 
pant would receive the best training possible. They say: “The present demand 
for efficiency in educational affairs, together with the necessity for a closer 
and more effective organization*of extracurricular activities, has brought with 
it a most sensible demand that these activities and their finances be handled 
in accordance with sound business principles. . . . The very best method of 
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handling money is the least we should expect our students to participate in or 
to witness. Careless handling of public or organization money may lead to 
careless handling of individual money or a contempt for the school allowing 
such carelessness.” Johnson" maintains that the raising and disbursing of 
funds frequently results in waste through extravagance, carelessness, and even 
dishonesty. He emphasizes the fact that a close check should be placed upon 
the amounts to be raised and expended and that an accurate system of ac- 
counting and auditing should be maintained. An auditing committee should 
devise uniform methods of accounting, and should see that all persons handling 
funds are properly trained. Terry” explains how large sums of money have 
been thrust upon the school rather suddenly, and it is not surprising that mis- 
takes have been made. “Experienced principals have met with cases of irre- 
sponsibility, incompetence, and dishonesty on the part of pupils and occasion- 
ally of teachers in the handling of these funds. Further details are not needed to 
point out the necessity of devising business-like methods that will prevent the ° 
waste of money, make certain that funds are used as intended, protect the repu- 
tations of those in authority, and inspire confidence in all concerned.” 


NECESSITY FOR USE OF BUSINESS METHODS 

Wilds” in his studies found that in many schools each organization 
handled its own funds through its own treasurer who was_ usually 
selected on the basis of popularity rather than business ability. In many schools 
these treasurers are left each to his own method or device for handling and 
accounting for the funds in his care. In all too many cases there is no auditing 
of accounts, no financial report made to some central authority. In some 
schools there are almost as many financial plans as there are treasurers. What 
we need in this connection is some plan which will provide at least uni- 
formity, if not unification and centralization of administration. Duckworth” 
found in his study of conditions in the city and exempted village high schools 
of Ohio that the small and even medium-sized high schools were quite lax 
in their method of handling and supervising extracurricular funds. 

In September, 1926, the Los Angeles City School District of California 
took a definite step in the right direction when its bulletin number 140, 
Rules for Conducting Student-Body Finances" was published. Besides setting 
forth the fact that high-school funds were divided into three classes—board of 
education funds, trust funds, and student-body funds—there were a number 
of very specific regulations set down which are summarized here to show 
their nature and content. (1) No obligations-are to be incurred which cannot 
be liquidated within the school year. (2) Separate accounts are to be kept 
of the three funds mentioned above. (3) All money collected must be deposited 
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with the student treasurer daily and by him in the local bank daily. Pre- 
numbered receipts in duplicate form are to be issued. All funds collected shall 
be deposited in the local bank in the name of the student body and subject 
to the check of the principal or his agent. All checking accounts with a daily 
balance of over $500 shall be placed in a special savings account. All bills are 
to be paid by voucher checks. (4) No one shall obligate the student body in 
any way without having first obtained proper written authority. (5) Proper 
inventories of all supplies and equipment must be kept. (6) Purchase orders 
must be used and all invoices checked for price, quantity, and quality. 
Schools should avail themselves of cash discounts. (7) There shali be co- 
operative buying for all student bodies. (8) Students working for the student 
body are not to be paid in cash. (9) All student bodies are to carry fire, burglary, 
holdup, workmen’s compensation, and fidelity insurance. (10) Schools shali 
operate on a budget basis. (11) Trial balances are to be prepared and available 
at the tenth of each month. (12) Copies of the annual audit will be sent to 
the principal of each school and the superintendent in charge. (13) The school 
should work as a unit. The idea of each department working for its own bene- 
fit is to be discouraged. 

After studying the programs of the small high schools in South Dakota, 
Platt” said, “If the school activities are worth having, they are worthy of 
proper support. If money must be spent upon them, the students and faculty 
alike should have a system of accounting that utilizes the best business and 
educational principles.” In their book, Extraclass and Intramural Activities in 
High School, Roberts and Draper” say, “It was not unusual to find obligations 
made and left unpaid, causing merchants to be iess ready to co-operate with 
the school. In many instances organization funds were misappropriated by 
student treasurers, the saddest of all the evil results of a loosely managed 
financial system.” Smith” believes the receipts and disbursements of the vari- 
ous organizations should be handled in a businesslike manner with reports 
submitted to the proper authorities regularly and all accounts audited. He 
makes this statement: “An adequate school accounting system is of paramount 
importance in modern school administration.” Reeder” agrees with the other 
writers in this area as can be seen from the following quotation: “In spite of 
the fact that practically al! such activities are financed by student fees and 
contributions and not by public funds, school officials should assume the re- 
sponsibility of supervising their accounts. In order that the accounts may be 
properly controlled, a definite accounting procedure should be established. 
Without definite accounting a legitimate expenditure of the funds cannot be 
assured, the reputations of the individuals who handle the funds are apt to 
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be besmirched, and policies for the administration of various activities cannot 
be properly made and executed.” 

Meyer and Eddleman” tell of an investigation which revealed that out of 
twenty organizations in a certain school, at least five had kept their accounts 
on slips of paper and that part of them were lost, thus making accounting 
impossible. They also tell of another investigator reporting that not more than 
half or two thirds of the treasurers kept their money in the bank. The rest of 
them kept it in cigar boxes or in bureau drawers at home. One boy carried his 
to and from school in a baking-powder can. Others carried their money about 
in their pockets or left it in their lockers for days at a time. In his book en- 
titled, The Fundamentals of Public School Administration, Reeder” tells us that 
even teachers and school officials who often find it necessary or advisable to 
assume control of these funds must take heed lest “whispering campaigns” be 
launched against their financial integrity. All accounts should be so kept that 
no one at any time or at any place could legitimately question the fidelity to 
their trust of the persons who keep them. Rosa found that inadequate provi- 
sion is made in most of the middle-sized high schools of Minnesota for budget- 
ing, periodic reporting of financial conditions, auditing of accounts, and 
bonding of school accountants. Kampschroeder™ made a study of the account- 
ing practices in 280 high schools of Kansas and has this to say: “It is quite 
evident from the data presented that the small high schools in Kansas, whose 
enrollments are one hundred or less, handle fairly large sums of money 
which are not accounted for in any definite businesslike manner. There is no 
uniformity in the following instances: (1) the official signing the extracurricu- 
lar activity checks, (2) the use of bank checks, (3) the use of a petty cash 
fund, (4) the use of a centralized activity fund, (5) the payment of extra- 
curricular activity accounts, (6) the use of an activity requisition and voucher, 
(7) the use of the budget, (8) the bonding of the activity treasurer, (9) the 
issuing of public financial statements, (10) the putting of extracurricular ac- 
tivities fund on time deposit and the use of accrued interest, and (11) the audit- 
ing of extracurricular activity books.” 

Corbitt" tells of an instance in one rather small high school where the 
senior class used nearly one hundred dollars of student activity funds in the 
financing of a one-day picnic and all because there was not proper financial 
administration in the school at that time. Fretwell®” has this to say: “The earn- 
ing, safe keeping, and wise spending of money is for many people a source of 
irritation. This private grief is carried over into public affairs with the result 
that many discussions of extracurricular finances in times not wholly gone by 
have been a chorus of lamentations. . . . Schools somehow in just muddling 
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through have been slow in developing a constructive policy for guiding extra- 
curricular finances. . . . The school that provides a favorable situation for 
loose practices in handling money is little short of criminal. The crime is not 


so much that some pupils, teachers, or board members have an easy chance to 
be dishonest. It is rather that, as a result of the school’s muddling along, pu- 
pils come to think that public business should be handled in that way.” Roemer™ 
concurs by saying, “It is a disservice to youth to allow high-school boys and 
girls to practice loose slipshod methods of handling money, not because the 
amount of money which may be lost is vital to the program, but because such 
practices may have regrettable effects on the morals of high-school pupils.” 
Laws” tells of his own experience in the following way: “The problem of 
these finances of the extracurricular activities is one that has been neglected 
somewhat in the development of our program. In the first two schools that 
I served as executive head, I found that no records had been kept of the finances 
of the extracurricular activities, or if they had been kept, the executives had 
burned their bridges behind them, as no records were turned over to me. In 
each case the board of education had no knowledge of any records being kept 
or reports being made to them. In one case the former executive turned over to 
me his personal check for the balance of the extracurricular activity fund I 
found that he had kept all of the receipts of the activities in his personal 
bank account. I have heard a lot of criticism by the pupils, teachers, and public 
regarding the business procedure carried on by this particular administrator. 
He may have been innocent of the accusations, but he had no records to show 
the receipts and expenditures of the various funds. In another case I found 
what was labeled an account book. It was a composition book, but all the 
pages on which I supposed the accounts had been kept were torn out; and 
to find the balance of the school funds I had to go to the depository bank. 
The board of education knew nothing of the administering of these funds, 
until bills amounting to over $850 came pouring into their office and a balance 
of only $43 was left to pay them.” 

Cramer™ brings out the point that “ordinarily emphasis is placed 
upon the social and cultural aspects of high-school pupil organi- 
zations. The financial side is likely to be slighted until some pupil, 
either through carelessness or dishonesty, misuses the fund which has been 
entrusted to him. In such a case the school must censure itself for tolerating 
slack business methods.” Jewett” tells of a survey made by Dr. Fred F. Beach 
in which it was found that 46 per cent of the 7,000 common-school-district 
treasurers in New York state either kept no records or relied on their check 
books for a record of receipts and expenditures: 350 kept the school funds on 
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their persons, in their homes, or in their places of business; and 350 mixed 
school funds with their private funds. Under these circumstances one wonders 
how much money which is intended for public education may be used for 
other purposes, either intentionally or unintentionally. 

LACK OF UNIFORMITY OF METHODS 

Carmine” found “the lack of uniformity in the methods of internal ac- 
counting to exist in smaller and larger schools alike.” His study showed that 
the need of an adequate accounting system is the same regardless of the size 
of the school and the amount of money handled. Reidel” makes this comment 
following his study of schools in Virginia: “The receipts and expenditures in 
these thirteen schools exceed those in a large number of business firms. Just 
how long would any of these business enterprises continue if they practiced 
systems of financial control similar to those found in some of the schools in 
the state. Some school officials expect the cocurriculum activities to continue, 
to function regardless of the system of financial control. These activities are 
a part of the school, and it is the responsibility of those in charge of the 
school system to see that the financing of the different activities are handled 
in such a way as to be of the greatest educational value to members of the 
school.” Recently the writer made a study of the administration of pupil ac- 
tivity finances in 561 high schools in the state of Iowa in relation to: (1) the 
source of income, (2) the budgeting of funds, (3) the accounting for funds, 
and (4) the auditing of accounts. His findings revealed that there were very 
few schools in the state where the pupil-activity finances were administered 
in a satisfactory manner. Durham” expresses her thoughts on this subject in 
this way: “Why a subject which involves the receipt and expenditure of so 
much money from the purse of approximately every person in the community 
should be dealt with year after year in such a haphazard, hit-or-miss manner 
is truly difficult to explain.” 

A review of the literature reveals that much has been written about the 
administration of pupil-activity finances in the past thirty-odd years. All of it 
has stressed the need for developing and practicing sound business principles 
in the handling of these funds. Yet one is constantly learning of high-school 
administrators getting into serious difficulties because they have not had a 
good program for the administration of their activity monies. For example, 
a short time ago a principal who had long been regarded by his associates as 
one of the best in the profession left the large high school where he had served 
for several years to accept a better position. Following his departure the activity 
fund of the school was audited. Because some money could not be accounted 
for, he was brought back to the city where he had been a leader, indicted, 
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and tried in court. Even though he was found “not guilty,” this experience was 
exceedingly harmful to him and to the school. 

Because he did not have a sound system of handling activity funds, a well- 
known Midwestern administrator was professionally ruined recently. He was 
accused of stealing approximately $2,000 from the school’s activity fund. He 
was arrested, tried, found guilty, and sentenced to jail until he was able to 
raise.the amount of money he was accused of taking. This man had many 
friends who believed him innocent, but he did not have the necessary records 
to show where the money had gone. Thus a promising career in school ad- 
ministration was cut short because the man ignored the advice of the author- 
ities in the field of the administration of the pupil-activity finances. Many men 
administering high schools today would receive the same fate if someone 
in their community pressed the question: “Where has the money gone?” 

FEDERAL AMUSEMENT TAX MAKES ACCOUNTING NECESSARY 

A recent acct of the Federal government makes it more necessary than 
ever to follow good business principles in managing these funds. Trytton™ ex- 
plains this well when he says, “Accounting for income will be enforced upon 
all schools now that the Federal government has removed the exemption from 
payment of amusement taxes which has heretofore been enjoyed by schools. The 
new act of 1941 calls for the payment by schools of a tax on admissions, which 
will require satisfactory re¢cords of income from athletic contests, concerts, 
dramatic entertainments, school parties, carnivals, dances—all revenue-produc- 
ing activities in the nature of admissions. The practices in large numbers of 
schools have heretofore been rather loose and vulnerable up to the moment 
of deposit with school accountant or general treasurer. The report with remit- 
tance covering taxes on all performances in any calendar month, which must 
be filed with the collector of internal revenue of the district in which the 
school is located on or before the last day of the succeeding month, will demand 
strict and efficient handling of all funds from the moment the first dollar is 
received.” 

The fate of men who have made false reports to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue is deeply impressed upon the minds of all citizens. There are few, 
if any, men in school administration who wish to give an inaccurate report 
to the Federal government pertaining to the amount of money collected for 
extraclass activities. However, some administrators are unable to make accur- 
ate reports because their systems of accounting make it impossible for them to 
do so. Therefore, it is apparent that more needs to be done to train and require 
school officials to meet successfully the problems of administering the pupil- 


activity finances. 
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ATTITUDE 


T IS difficult to understand why schools spend so much time and energy 
trying to teach English, arithmetic, history, geography, Latin, algebra and 
all of the other subjects and give so little attention to the development of the 
right attitude toward school work, toward the school as a whole and toward 
society. Far more would be gained if the procedure were reversed. When the 
school really succeeds in developing right attitudes, the learning in subject mat- 


ter fields quickly takes care of itself. 
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Meeting Handicaps in the 
Secondary Schools of Texas 


HE problem ot college entrance requirements has long been a grave one 

for the administrator. At the Fort Worth meeting of the Texas Associa- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals in 1940, a resolution was passed “sponsor- 
ing a study of the relation between college entrance requirements and the high-_ 
school curriculum.” A committee of the Principals’ Association was appointed 
to help frame a checklist for the study. The study was sponsored by the Texas 
State Department of Education and conducted under the direction of the De- 
partment of Curriculum and Instruction of the University of Texas. The Uni- 
versity of Texas Committee on College Entrance Requirements took an interest 


in the study also. 


At the Thanksgiving meeting of the Principals’ Association in 1941 the 
groundwork for the Texas Study of Secondary Education was laid. At that 
meeting, a preliminary study of the relation of the high-school curriculum and 
the college with particular reference to Texas was discussed. This study was 
completed by Thelma A. Bollman of the University of Texas in June, 1942, as 
a doctoral dissertation. Among the findings of the study were the following: 


1. High-school scholarship, rank in graduation class, and college aptitude 
tests are the most valid criteria for predicting college success. 


This article is composed of excerpts from two publications that were prepared 
by the Texas Study of Secondary Education. The first part of this article was 
taken from the publication entitled The First Five Years of The Texas Study of 
Secondary Education by Alenora Albrecht (27 pp., 50 cents); while the second 
part is taken from Handicaps Due to Limitation of High-School Teaching Per- 
sonnel and How They Are Being Met (30 pp., 50 cents). Those interested in 
reading the complete report as well as the twenty-one other publications which 
were prepared and distributed by the Texas Study of Secondary Education Com- 
mittee may secure them by writing to Dr. J. G. Umstattd, Co-ordinator, Univer- 
sity of Texas, 217 Sutton Hall, Austin, Texas. The first publication mentioned 
above contains a list of the entire twenty-three publications available. 
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. High-school pupils of ability can follow curricula designed to meet 
their needs and interests and still be successful in college. 

. Approximately one fourth of the pupils in two thirds of the high schools 
studied do not complete high school. 

. Sixty-five per cent of the 1940 graduates of Texas high schools did net 
enter college. 

. There was a dearth of cumulative data about pupils that would be of 
value to cclleges or to employers. 

. Many schools were designing their programs to develop basic mental 
skills in addition to the accumulation of knowledge. 

At the Houston Meeting of the Texas State Teachers Association in 1941, 
the findings of the study on the relation of the high-school curriculum and the 
college were discussed further. It was recommended that the Texas Association 
of Secondary-School Principals invite the Texas Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and the Association of Texas Colleges to assist the Principals’ Associ- 
ation in studying secondary education in Texas. This recommendation was 
approved by the Principals’ Association in May, 1942. 

The organization meeting for the Texas Study of Secondary Education 
was held in Dallas, June 28, 1942, with representatives of the Texas Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals, the Texas Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, the Association of Texas Colleges, and the State Department of 
Education present. Attending also were J. G. Umstattd, consultant, of the 
University of Texas, who later became co-ordinator of the Texas Study, and 
Thelma A. Bollman, who had conducted the basic investigation on high-school 
college relations. At this same meeting, plans were laid for the selection of an 
Advisory Committee of thirty-four members, equally representative of the 
secondary schools and the colleges of Texas and a small Work Committee. 

The Work Committee, a smaller group selected for more frequent meet- 
ings, was composed of two appointees from each of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions, plus a representative from the State Department of Education and the 
Co-ordinator of the Study. During the fall of 1943, the Work Committee was 
extended to include two representatives from the Texas Association of School 
Administrators and one each from the Hogg Foundation, the Southern Assoct- 
ation Committee, and the State Department of Health. 

At its November 4, 1944, meeting, the Work Committee voted to invite 
the Texas Junior College Association to act as co-sponsor of the Study and to 
name two members to the Work Committee. With the addition of this organi- 
zation, there were then nine sponsoring agencies. 
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PURPOSE 

Briefly stated, the purpose of the Texas Study of Secondary Education 
was to facilitate, through a loosely knit organization, the study by the high 
schools of Texas of their own problems. The member schools were to be free 
to work on their problems in order that the needs of their youth and commu- 
nities might better be met. No one philosophy of education was to dominate 
the organization and hence the member schools. 

The aim as set forth by the Study in its organizational period was stated 
as follows: “If successful, the Texas Study of Secondary Education should 
so help each high school that it will graduate boys and girls more competent 
for their post-high-school experiences either in college or elsewhere. In any 
event, such is the aim of the study.” 

SERVICES 


Under the original plan, the Study was to serve the high schools of Texas. 
through three chief methods of work: (1) consultation, (2) conference, and 
(3) publications. By January, 1944, twelve state institutions, nine independent 
senior colleges, and one municipal senior college had each agreed to supply an 
amount of service equaling one fifth of one typical college instructor’s load. 


At the launching of the Study, the Work Committee agreed that informa- 
tion about the work of the Study would be disseminated among the high 
schools of the state through the Texas Outlook, if space were available. This 
medium of information was used extensively during the first year of the 
Study. In January, 1944, the first newsletter of the Texas Study was pub- 
lished on an experimental basis. At the second conference, May 6, 1944, the 
representatives present indicated that this publication was a worth-while addi- 
tion to the principal's file of information and that they would like to see the 
publication continued. Newsletters have been issued at varying intervals since 
that time, depending upon prevailing conditions in printing centers as well 
as upon the reports sent in by member schools. In addition to the newsletters, 
the Study has issued bulletins of the proceedings of four annual conferences. 

The Work Committee has indicated that it would prefer to issue a 
monthly bulletin of items of information of interest to high-school principals. 
Inasmuch as such a publication would require the full time of some person, no 
action has been taken on this measure. The newsletters are circulated among ail 
high schools of the state, the consultants, and other local and out-of-state agen- 
cies, so it is believed that a bulletin would be of wide interest also. The reports 
of the conferences have proved of benefit and interest to the principals of the 
state and to libraries in educational institutions, and, if finances permit, they 
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will continue to be published as records of the plans of action undertaken or 
achieved by the Study during the years. At present the researches conducted 
on problems of the high schools are being reported in bulletin form. 
Practically all of the member schools have pursued one or more activities 
which may be classified as follows: 
1. Studies of student bodies and their communities, and the needs of both. 
2. Direction of the school program to satisfy those needs in such ways as 
a. Study of nutritional problems 
b, Attention to minority groups and their problems — 
c. Curricular adjustments 
d. War effort enterprises 
e. Study of postwar problems 
The TSSE, in addition to engaging in activities such as the projects out- 
lined above, has co-operated with other organizations for the improvement of 
educational facilities and practices. 


MEMBERSHIP 


In the fall of 1942, in accordance with plans laid at the Dallas organiza- 
tion meeting, the sixty high schools of Texas which had by that time been 


evaluated by outside evaluating committees and a number of other schools 
were invited to submit applications for membership in the Study. In selecting 
schools to be invited the first year, the following criteria were to be observed: 


1. Membership in the Southern Association 

. Adequacy of instructional facilities 

. Use of the Evaluative Criteria 

. Approval by the local school board 

. Evidence of interest in the school and community for improving the 

educational offering 

. Relative permanency of the staff 

7. Interest of the staff in improving the school 

8. Understanding and support of the undertaking by the community 

9, Submission by the school of a plan for self-improvement 

Because some of these standards served to keep out-of the Study certain 
schools which would derive great benefits from participation, certain of the 
criteria have been disregarded in selecting schools to participate since the first 


year of work, 
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PROPOSED WORK 


For its fifth year of work, the Study conducted «~ series of researches on 
problems facing the high-school principal in Texas and reported the studies 
in bulletins. The discussions of the Work Committee of the possibility of 
issuing a monthly bulletin, previously mentioned, serves to indicate a general 
trend in the thinking of the high-school leaders in the state—the recognition 
of the importance of such a research organization and the value of its findings 
to the high-school principal. Topics suggested for research during 1946-47 
included the following: 

. Specific Graduation Requirerrents in the High Schools of Texas 
. The Problem of the Veteran in the High School 
. In-Service Education of Secondary-School Teachers 
. Handicaps Due to Limitations of Teacher Personnel and How They 
Are Being Met 
. Problems Incident to the Summer School in the High School 
. Mobility of the High-School Population 
. The Principal’s Problem in Handling “The Extra-Curriculars” 
. Recruitment of High-School Pupils as Prospective Teachers 
. Mental Hygiene in the High Schools 
. Curricular Readjustments in the Postwar Period 
11. Obligations of the High School in Community Improvement 
12. The Evaluative Criteria—Use and Revisions 
13. School Publicity 
14. Improved Methods Based on G. I. Experience 


Since all of these topics could not be studied on a state-wide basis during 
any one year, at the October 15, 1946, conference of the TSSE, held in con- 
junction with the annual conference of the TASSP, principals were given the 
opportunity to indicate topics they preferred to have dealt with during the 
year. Another such discussion of preferred research studies was held at the 
meeting of the principals at the Thanksgiving, 1946, TSTA Convention in 


Houstoa. 

In accordance with the preferences as stated in these meetings, the first 
study undertaken for the 1946-47 school year was on the handicaps arising 
from teacher shortages and adjustments being made to meet the handicaps. 
The results of the study were published and mailed free to all member schools 
and to the 223 high schools which returned the questionnaire. The second re- 
search project dealt with a study of improvements made in sixty high schools 
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following their evaluation by visiting committees which had used the Evalu- 
ative Criteria, the third dealt with specific graduation requirements in the 
high schools of Texas; and the fourth, published in co-operation with the State 
Department of Education, carried materials presented during the January, 
1947, conference of Texas School Executives. 

At the fall meeting, 1946, the Work Committee indicated its desire to 
extend the work of the Texas Study of Secondary Education (TSSE) even 
further. The Committee agreed unanimously to request the Board of Regents 
of the University of Texas to supply in the Department of Curriculum and 
Instruction a person to assist the co-ordinator of the Study, who has carried 
a full university assignment throughout the Study, in giving more consulta- 
tion services to the high schools of Texas. The approval of an additional as- 
sociate professorship in the Department of Curriculum and Instruction, with 
one-fourth to one-half time to be devoted to field work in the high schools of 
the state, is at least partially in response to this request from the Texas Study. 
Consultation service will continue to be supplied by other colleges and uni- 
versities, no doubt on an enlarged scale because of the return of many faculty 
members from the Armed Forces. Such additional service to the schools of 
Texas should make the Texas Study of even greater value to the group it 
serves, the high schools of Texas. 


HANDICAPS DUE TO LIMITATION OF TEACHING PERSONNEL 


Various general studies of teacher shortage have been reported, most of 
which have been limited to the number of vacancies in the several states and to 
discrepancies in teachers’ salaries. The general studies have left unsettled many 
questions bearing on the nature of the vacancies and the specific handicaps im- 
posed on the schools by the teacher shortage. Nor have they dealt with the 
emergency measures being used by the schools in meeting the difficulties. Con- 
sequently, the Work Committee of the Texas Study of Secondary Education 
at its meeting September 21, 1946, authorized the collection of data that would 
throw light upon such spots of the general problem. 

The information schedules were distributed in October, 1946. Returns 
were tabulated from 223, or 18 per cent, of the high schools contacted. The 
returned questionnaires were separated into three approximately equal groups, 
71 for schools with fewer than 190 pupils enrolled, 79 for schools in the 190-350 
group, and 73 for larger schools. The results are highly representative of the 
large schools because of the 72 per cent return, but less so for the two smaller 


groups. 
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The analysis of teacher shortages attempted to discover the number of 
late resignations of both men and women, the reasons for resigning, fields 
affected both by the resignations and by the knowledge that teachers in certain 
areas were not available, the qualifications of persons employed, salary deficien- 
cies, and outside work done by teachers to supplement their salaries. 


Resignations after July, 1946 

Every school administrator knows of the difficulty imposed by the sudden 
resignation of a teacher already under contract. In the small school such a loss 
often requires reorganization of the teaching assignments of other teachers 
under contract and invariably results in inconveniences which consume time 
that should be spent on constructive work. Considering the small schools first, 
only 18 of the 71 had no teacher resign in late summer. One school had 11 late 
resignations and two others had 10 each. A total of 169 such losses was in- 
curred by the 71 schools, or an average of 2.3 per school. The middle group of 
79 schools reported 205 late resignations or an average of 2.6, one reporting 
16 different losses. On the other hand, in one respect this group fared better 
than the small schools in that 26 of them had no resignation. Of 73 large 
schools, while only 7 had no late resignations, the other 66 reported a total of 
334 for an average of 4.5 for the 73 schools. The 223 schools reported 708 losses 
or an average of 3.1. 

These 223 schools classified 668 late resignations under 30 fields or posi- 
tions. When one considers the ratio of men teachers to women teachers in 
public schools, the loss of 277 men appears disproportionately high in com- 
parison with the 391 women who were released from contracts. In the smallest 
and largest schools, the losses were greatest in the fields of English, social 
studies, and mathematics, in that order, and in the aggregate they accounted 
for more than one half of the resignations in the small schools and more than 
one-third in each of the other two groups. Losses of mathematics teachers were 
excessive in the smaller schools. Considering size of staff, the 71 small schools 
reported 26 cases while the 73 large schools reported only 28. The proportionate 
loss was even greater in business education than in mathematics for the small 
schools inasmuch as they reported greater actual loss than the large schools. In 
each of the groups the number of resignations-in homemaking and science was 
far above the average for the thirty types of losses reported. 

The most significant finding revealed in the tabulation of staff resigna- 
tions during August and September for the three groups of schools is the num- 
ber of schools that experienced turnovers greater than the size of their original 
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stafls. Some schools in each group lost more than one hundred per cent of the 
number of teachers on their July staffs. This was the experience of 13 small 
schools, 16 middle-size schools, and 12 large schools. This total of 41 schools 
was 18 per cent of the 223 schools included in’ the study. It is somewhat sur- 
prising to learn that the proportion of such losses did not vary greatly among 
the three groups of schools. The schools that lost fifty per cent or more of 
their teachers numbered 32, or 45 per cent, tor the smaller schools; 31, or 39 
per cent, for the middle-size group; and 16, or 22 per cent, for the large schools. 


Reasons for resignations 


One is not surprised to learn that 345, or 55 per cent, of the 625 cases for 
which reasons were given resigned for higher salaries in other schools. But 
such a finding does give pause to consider the lack of social wisdom it reveals. 
Can it be good for society for teachers in such great numbers to be bribed by 
the wealthy districts to leave the poor? Should there not be single salary 
schedules to cover wider areas than the school district inasmuch as the child 
is a citizen of the state and nation? 

The other two findings of significance that the study revealed are also of 
social significance because they show losses to the profession. After having 
been employed to teach, 36 men and 35 women from one fifth of the four- 


year high schools for white children left education for jobs in industry, and 
35 men and 24 women left to establish their own businesses. If these returns 
were truly representative and could be increased fivefold to include the other 
four fifths of the high schools, the totals for those entering industrial jobs or 
their own businesses would be 355 men and 295 women, or 650 Texas high- 
school teachers. This figure becomes all the more significant when it is realized 
that all these resignations came during August and September. 


Positions for which personnel was not available in October, 1946 


Twenty vacant band directorships headed the list of twenty fields author- 
ized in the budget for which persons were needed but not available. Almost 
one half of the reported 168 unfilled positions were in five fields—band, 
science, homemaking, music, and English. 

Another aspect of actual shortage pertains to services needed but not 
listed in the budget because personnel would not have been available to render 
them. Once more the directorship of bands headed the list of twenty-one sub- 
jects. Homemaking and music were in the first five most seriously affected 
fields as they had been in the cases of vacancies within budgeted positions. The 
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top five fields which also included coaching and vocational agriculture ac- 
counted for 72, or approximately 65 per cent, of the 111 withheld positions. 
Nine of the 21 fields were affected to the extent of only one position each. 


Teachers with qualifications below prewar standards 


Of the 205 schools which reported on teachers with qualifications below 
prewar standards, only 57 had no such teacher; that is to say, approximately 
three fourths of the schools had one or more substandard teachers. Forty-two 
schools had five or more, while one school reported 45. Ten of the 68 smaller 
schools had more than 50 per cent of their teachers unqualified in terms of pre- 
war standards, while five of the middle group and three of the large schools 
were so handicapped, which is another finding that reveals the greater serious- 
ness for the small schools of the problem of teacher shortage. 


Ratio of men to women 

No one presumes to know the most desirable ratio of men to women on 
a high-school staff, but if the high school is to reflect the normal for society at 
large the ratio should not be far from 1 to 1, possibly somewhat lower, 4 to 5 
for example. Staffs in which the men outnumbered the women were reported 
by 10 small schools for 1945-46 and by 14 in 1946-47, but only one such staff 
was found in either of the other two groups either year. This difference be- 
tween the small and large schools is more noteworthy than the difference be- 
tween years, but it is probably accountable to the fact that the superintendents, 
principals, and coaches weighed more heavily in the smaller than in the 
larger schools. Combining the three groups of schools, one finds totals of 112 
for 1945-46 and 42 per cent of the 199 reporting for 1946-47 had a lower ratio 
than | man to 3 women on their staffs. 
Maximum and minimum salaries paid regular classroom teachers during 


1945-46 and 1946-47 

A comparison of the over-all ranges of highest and lowest salaries in the 
three groups of schools revealed several items of significance. The highest 
salary paid any man in 1945-46 by any large school falls in the $3200-3300 
interval, which was $200 below the corresponding interval for the small 
schools, while the highest paid any woman that year by one large high school 
was between $2100 and $2200, which was $100 above the corresponding in- 


terval for the small schools. 
The top intervals both years for highest salaries were the same, $3200- 


$3300, for the middle-size and largest schools, but $300 more for the smallest 
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schools in 1946-47. The bottom intervals for the lowest salaries were the same, 
$600-$700, for the two groups of smaller schools but $400 more for the largest 
schools. 

It is well known that various persons on any school staff receive larger 
salaries than the highest paid any regular teacher. Exclusive of the principal 
and superintendent, salaries for whom were not included in the study, the 
coach most frequently received the excess salary in all three groups of schools. 
Approximately one third of all cases of excess salaries reported for each group 
of schools were for coaches. Other fields frequently named were vocational ag- 
riculture, band, and homemaking. English was mentioned once and science 
twice, they being the only liberal arts positions reported. The excesses ranged 
from $100 to $2800. The medians were $610 for the small schools, $677 for the 
middle-size group, and $693 for the large schools. 


Out-of-school work being done to supplement teaching salaries 


A total of 72 men and 5 women in the 223 schools were reported as en- 
gaged in nineteen kinds of outside work to supplement their salaries. In the 
small schools the maximum number of hours ranged for the various teachers 
from 5 to 50 per week and the amount earned on a yearly basis ranged from 
$200 to $800. Comparable ranges for the middle-size schools were from 10 to 
45 hours and from $500 to $800; for the large schools from 5 to 30 hours and 


$200 to $900. 


ADJUSTMENTS THAT ARE BEING MADE 


The seriousness of the handicaps due to teacher shortages is revealed by 
the various adjustments made to meet the situation such as increasing class 
size, not offering sufficient sections, increasing teacher load, using teachers for 
fields for which they are not prepared, closing or abandoning classes, and so 
forth. Some of the adjustments are discussed below: 


Increase in Size of Class 


The comparison of average class size for 1945-46 and 1946-47 for each of 
the three groups of schools revealed no appreciable change in average between 
the two years. The median school in the large group reported an average class 
size of 30 for 1945-46 and 30.5 for 1946-47. Comparable figures for the mid- 
dle-size schools were 25.5 and 25.3; and for the small schools, 20.2 and 20.3 
for the two years, respectively. But this finding is somewhat deceptive. For 
example, seven large schools reported for each year an average class size above 
35, two of which had averages above 40. Similar reports were received from 
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eight middle-size schools for 1945-46 and nine for 1946-47. Three small schools, 
where classes are normally smaller than those in larger schools, reported aver- 
age class sizes above 35. It should be borne in mind that these figures refer 
to the average size of classes, which of course means that a high percentage 
were larger. 

The significant point about these findings is not the change in size be- 
tween the two years but the excessive size of the average class both years. It 
should also be stated that the average for one half of the large schools equals or 
exceeds the maximum of thirty set by the Southern Association. 


Sections not offered because of shortage 

Many schools were unable to offer sufficient sections or classes in various 
tields to satisfy the student demands. Twenty different subjects were so af- 
fected, in some of which as many as six additional sections should have been 
offered. The central subjects of the curriculum were most seriously affected—, 
English, social studies, science, and mathematics leading in that order. 

Some estimate of the number of students whose education was handi- 
capped in these 223 schools may be obtained by the fact that 90 schools reported 
one section not offered, 60 reported two, 18 reported three, one reported four, 
two reported five, and one reported six, making a total of 284 sections. There 
is no way of estimating the probable size of the sections; but assuming 20 
pupils, the number of pupils affected would have been 5680, or about twice 
the enrollment of the largest high school in the state. 


Increase in teacher load 

The normal load for one or more teachers was increased in fifteen fields. 
In 29 cases the load was increased by one class, in 10 cases by two, and in sev- 
eral cases by more than two. One bookkeeping teacher’s load was reported in- 
creased by six classes. Just how this was effected is not clear, but probably the 
teacher handled two classes each period. While the increased loads were se- 
rious handicaps to both teachers and pupils, it was found that a relatively 
small number of schools, 28 in all, reported increases in teacher load. 


Teachers in fields for which they are not prepared 

A larger proportion of teachers had classes outside their fields of prepara- 
cion in the small schools than in the larger schools. The fields that were 
suffering most in this regard, in order, were science, mathematics, English, 
and social studies. These four fields accounted for 68 per cent of the cases re- 
ported. Altogether, however, one or more unqualified teachers were reported 
for each of 23 different fields. 
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Closed fields 

Twenty-six different fields were closed to registrations after the classes 
for which teachers were available had been filled. Science, homemaking, and 
typing were the three fields most frequently closed. In total number of fields 
closed, the three groups of schools did not vary appreciably; but this fact im- 
plies that the small schools, with their fewer classes, were again affected dis- 
proportionately, thus contributing further evidence of the greater seriousness 
of the situation in the small high school. It should also be noted that in all 
probability the frequency of closing would have been much greater in such 
fields as English and social studies if a reasonable maximum size of class 


had been established as a policy. 
Abandoned fields 


Fields in which teacher shortage was most acute were revealed by the fact 
that certain ones were entirely abandoned because teachers were not available. 
There were 24 such fields, the most frequently abandoned of which, in order, 
were vocational agriculture (14), band (12) public school music (8), busi- 
ness (6), instrumental music (6), Spanish (6), homemaking (5), mechanical 
drawing (4), and speech (4). Of the 89 cases reported, thirty-three were in 
small schools. Vocational agriculture and band were the two fields most often 
abandoned in these schools. Of the academic fields, Spanish, physics, and 
general science were the only three affected. Thus it may be seen that the 
tendency was to reduce the offering to the strict college entrance curriculum. 


THE MAIN HANDICAPS AND HOW THEY ARE BEING MET 


The school administrators who cv-operated in the study were invited to 
state the main handicap which had resulted from teacher shortage or any other 
aftermath of the war, and how it was being met. Statements were submitted 
by 51 small schools, 57 middle-size schools, and 50 large schools. Most of the 
conditions reported had resulted from teacher shortage, but twenty-six of 
them referred to plant needs. 

Substandard teachers were mentioned most often by each group of schools 
as the most serious handicap, and accounted for 27 per cent of the total cases 
reported. Over-loaded teachers ranked high as the most serious handicap in 
the two groups of larger schools, and lack of substitutes was seriously affect- 
ing the largest schools. Inability to get any teachers at all for certain nonaca- 
demic fields was frequently reported by the small schools. 

A number of school executives named lack of funds as their chief handi- 
cap. This response strikes at the roots of the problem. The reports indicated 
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that financial shortage was-not only blocking efforts to get teachers but was 
also impairing the schools by limiting the purchase of supplies, equipment, 
plant facilities, and by reducing health and other services. 

A few schools reported “‘no serious handicap.” Almost without exception 
the administrators reporting handicaps showed considerable fortitude in their 
reports, although some admitted that there seemed to be little they could do 


immediately to improve the situation. 

The reports included mention of more handicaps than means for meeting 
them. Twenty-eight schools frankly stated that their chief handicaps were not 
being met at all, and many other reports implied that inadequate measures 
were being used. 

In-service training or pursuit of college courses through extension centers 
or correspondence study ranked first among the practices reported as means 
for reducing handicaps. Only six schools reported raising salaries although 
this means was used by a large percentage of the schools as indicated earlier 
in this report. The use of unqualified local people reported by five schools was 
probably used by practically all schools. Other means reported were: veterans’ 
wives, bonds for buildings, supervision, alternating high-school subjects, per- 
sonal guidance given young teachers, co-operative effort to keep up morale, 
dividing responsibilities, and summer-school attendance. 
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Administrative Policies 
and Problems 


HE members of the group discussing this area agreed that “the major pur- 

poses of school administration should be to clear the way for educational 
procedures to flourish which have been agreed upon co-operatively” by those 
concerned with the education of pupils. It was further agreed that the faculty 
and pupils of any school unit have a reasonable right to expect the administra- 
tion of that unit to: (1) establish definite policies regarding the new program; 
(2) identify the pertinent problems which are involved in its best operation; 
(3) make special effort to arrive at a workable and just solution to the prob- 
lems which arise. The group realized that policies and problems of the indi- 
vidual unit are contingent upon the following factors: (1) size of the unit, 
(2) philosophy of the faculty and administration, (3) money available to 
finance the program, and (4) money available for capital outlay where needed. 


The discussion centered around five large areas of administrative activity 
concerned with means by which the administrator can best implement the 
new program, viz.: (1) adjusting the school schedule for a more functional 
high school program; (2) making available adequate facilities for the pro- 


This preliminary report was prepared by a committee composed of Mr. 
Ralph R. Webster, principal Allegany High School (Cumberland), chairman; 
Mr. Maurice A. Dunkle, principal, Chesapeake City High School, vice-chairman ; 
Mr. Otis M. Trice, principal, Hurlock High School, secretary; Mr. Nelson F. 
Hurley, principal, Jarretsville High School, assistant secretary; and Dr. Galen 
Jones, Director, Division of Secondary Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., consultant, following the discussion of this topic at a sec- 
tional meeting of the Fourth Annual State-wide Conference of the Maryland High- 
School Principals Association held in May, 1947, in Baltimore, Maryland. It is 
not the final thinking of the group but rather it represents the various contribu- 
tions of the members of the discussion and work group. This report formed the 
basis for the thinking of the state’s high-school principals, meeting in a two- 
week workshop held later during the summer at Towson, Maryland, for the pur- 
pose of planning procedures for the continued development of Maryland’s recently 
inaugurated state-wide reorganization program of education. Emphasis here is 
placed on those school grades above the sixth. Maryland schools are on the county 
unit basis and are being completely reorganized on the 6-6 basis. See also the arti- 
cle immediately following for another committee report growing out of the Balti- 


more meeting. 
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gram; (3) making supervision conducive to the proper evolving of the new 
program; (4) making available adequate guidance services; (5) formulating 


A. Scheduling a More Functional High-School Program 


some working techniques by which to evaluate the success of the program. 


1. Can the small high school with 100-200 enrollment expect to offer 
general education, vocational education, and education for those with 


to 


special interests? 


a. 


b. 


d. 


g- 


Evidence indicates that the small high school, because of increased 
cost per child enrolled, will have diverse difficulties in offering 
vocational education and education for those with special interests. 
The cost may be between*$300-$450 per child enrolled. 

Youth of the small high school may be better served if the school 
does not attempt to offer a specific course; for example, the aca- 


demic course. 


. Combined junior and senior high schools may afford an opportunity 


to offer a more diversified program. 
Small rural high schools of the same general area should be con- 


solidated in a larger central unit. 


. Some studies have revealed that schools with an average enrollment 


of about 500 pupils do the best work. 


. Pupils will leave small high schools and go to larger ones if op- 


portunity permits. 
Generally, good teachers are not interested in working in small 


schools. 


. How can a core program be built into a typical schedule providing 


separate fixed periods? 


a. 


b. 


The philosophy of the core program does not include separate fixed 


periods. 
Life activities do not generally occur on fixed schedules over long 


periods of time. 


. Verbal activities of the classroom are more easily kept to fixed 


periods in a schedule. 


. How can a schedule be built to provide periods of varying lengths for 


a diversified program? 


a. 





Schedule the work of two or more teachers parallel, so that if more 
time is needed for the first activity, the work of the second teacher 


can be curtailed during that time. 


. Have one teacher start a large group, perhaps 150. After introductory 


course, have the pupils break into small groups according to indi- 
vidual needs and interests. 
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4. How can a schedule provide opportunities for teachers working with 
the same group of pupils to confer periodically during the week? 
a. Schedule the nonteaching periods of teachers of a given group to 


occur at the same hour. 
b. Schedule meetings as a special activity on a definite day each week. 


B. Providing Adequate Facilities for the Program 

1. What physical facilities and equipment are desirable for the best func- 
tioning of a core program? 

a. Have movable furniture. 

b. Make provision for larger rooms than present standards suggest. 

c. Provide adequate storage space for unfinished projects, as well as 
equipment, efc. 

d. Provide reference materials, audio-visual aids, projection equipment, 
etc., for classroom laboratories. 

e. Provide stage facilities or use of the auditorium. 

2. What steps can a principal take to make a functional program more 
effective in an inadequate, crowded, or antiquated building? 

a. Provide adequate book shelves in existing rooms, use alcoves and 
corridors for special activities, paint and redecorate existing quarters. 

b. Use the community as a laboratory for occupational training, field 
trips, general information, and subject-matter experiences. 

c. Use school grounds and school plants to better advantage. 

3. What opportunities and obligations for planning has the principal, if 
his school is to have a new building or an addition to the present build- 
ing? 

a. See that the plans for the building may best serve adequately the 
program that is to be operated within the completed structure. 

b. Look for and make opportunities for staff and parent study and sug- 
gestions for building plans. 

c. Keep in touch with the county superintendent and offer suggestions. 

4. What obligations has the principal to work with the librarian and other 
staff members both in making available adequate learning materials 
and in making teachers periodically aware of what materials are avail- 
able? 

a. Have the librarian confer with teachers and make a study of 
course-of-study materials to determine how library services can con- 
tribute to the program. 

b. Encourage exhibits, and see they are changed periodically. 

c. See that the library receives periodical bulletin of new materials. 

d. Provide time in schedule for librarian to train groups in use of 
library facilities. 
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e. Make provision for the entire faculty to co-operate in planning for 
purchase of library materials. 


C. Administering and Supervising the Program 





1, What varied types of supervision will the principal wish to develop in 

working with a more functional high-school program? 

a. Hold meetings of the group or of the entire faculty, as the situation 
demands, to provide for common understanding of the philosophy, 
to foresee and provide for difficulties. 

b. Conduct group and individual conferences. 

c. Use services of other qualified persons. 

d. Make provision for teachers to visit other teachers and other schools. 

e. Use constructive critical analysis of classroom visitations. 

f. Assist teachers to know pupils by furnishing and helping collect 
data. 

. In large schools, set up experimental groups. 

h. Encourage reading of professional materials. 

i. Be generous with classroom instructional materials. 

j. Encourage interchange of ideas of core teachers and develop co- 
operative planning by these teachers. 

k. Lay basis for teacher-principal co-operation. 

1, Give time in regular schedule for core teacher to do necessary plan- 
ning. 

m. Make the teacher aware that the instructional activity is a shared 
responsibility of teacher and principal. 

n. Make favorable comment to pupils on their activities observed while 
in the classroom. 

o. Give advice on new methods and support to experimental attempts. 

p. Make sure of measurement of pupil progress. 


. What steps can the principal take to encourage teachers to utilize more 
freely democratic practices such as pupil-teacher planning? (Many of 
the suggestions listed previously apply to this question.) 

a. See that teacher has formulated a master plan of operation. 

b. See that teacher is not hampered by any stereotyped policies of the 
school. 

. Talk with several individual pupils about plans for certain activities 
they are about to undertake. 

. What can principals do to encourage teachers to use a variety of in- 


structional procedures; ¢.g., community surveys, field trips, and visual 
and auditory aids? (Many items listed under Problem 1 of this section 


apply here also.) 
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r a. See that librarian makes available to the teacher a list of available 
resources within the school and community. 

b. Give pupils and teachers a free hand in selecting and using activi- 

ties. The principal, however, should approve all outside contacts. 


, c. Check on and be responsible for the safety of the pupils and the 
teacher on trips away from the school. 

) d. Make sure that pupils and teacher have formulated some worth- 

, while objectives in advance of a trip. 


4. What are some of the administrative difficulties occasioned by the 
widespread use of such procedures, and how can the difficulties be 
solved? 

a. Difficulties 
(1) Field trips considered too time-consuming on the part of certain 
lay individuals or groups. 

(2) Long trips often very expensive. 

(3) Insufficient projection equipment. 

(4) Visual and auditory aids in many cases very expensive. 

b. Suggested solutions 

(1) Use vital materials for instruction found near most school 
buildings. 

(2) Use films and pictures when it is not feasible to make the de- 
sired trip. 

(3) Have a class budget from which materials are drawn. 

(4) Combine two or three groups on a field trip, even if a part of 
of the group is not ready to use the information. 

5. How can principals utilize necessary absences of teachers from school 
to build special programs featuring pupil leadership? 

a. Have activities so stimulating that pupils will work during the 
period without a teacher in charge. 

b. Have teachers not assigned to a class for the period assist with the 

' class activities for the teacher who is absent. 

c. Have older pupils who are prospective teachers take charge. (Not 
recommended when the activity may be hazardous.) 

d. Have pattern of democracy in classroom set, so the teacher’s presence 
is not mandatory. 

6. What problems will result from the regular absence from school of a 
number of pupils for a part of the day (as in a work-experience pro- 
gram), and how can these problems be met? 

a. Problems 
(1) Pupils are apt to waste time in getting to and from the location 
of work experience. (This is more serious in programs that are 
not under a full-time co-ordinator.) 
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(2) Some employers are lax in their demands on pupils. 
b. Suggested solutions 
(1) Have a‘contract between school and pupil regarding obligations 
of pupils on work-experience programs. A breach of contract 
will then stop activity. 
(2) Check places of employment for forward-looking practices. 
(3) Follow the plan of the Veterans Administration regarding 
work-experience. 

7. What means can the principal utilize to see to it that in a freer type 
program the teaching of fundamental skills is even more effectively 
handled than formerly? 

Encourage teachers to concentrate on fundamental skills when and 

if the need seems to justify concentrated action, not forgetting the 

major theme at hand. 

b. Set groups apart from the rest of the section for some special drills; 
for example, reading skills. 

. Impress teachers that skills do not come automatically—they must 

be taught. 

Use standard tests with norms at the beginning of the course and 

also at the end, 

8. How can a principal use to the most satisfactory degree the supervisory 
services of our county and state? 


a. Concur on good procedures. 
b. Seek expert help in the solution to some administrative or classroom 


a. 


jon} 


a. 


problem. 
c. Depend on supervisor as a clearing house for what are considered 
best practices within the state and elsewhere. 
Call in supervisor to work with groups of teachers on a special 
problem within the school. 
e. Work with supervisor in state-wide conference groups. 
f. Help supervisor in setting up county and state-wide workshops for 


—~— 


a. 


teachers. 


D. Providing Adequate Guidance Service 
1. What guidance services are considered basic and essential to the evolv- 

ing program in our secondary schools? 
a. Some one person who has had some training in the use of tests 
b. Every teacher on the faculty understanding the philosophy of the 
guidance service and offering the service to every pupil with whom 

she is working 

c. A person with the most training in and aptitude for guidance to act 
as counselor 
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2. What are the principal’s responsibilities for seeing that adequate and 

competent guidance services are provided? 

Make available to all teachers concerned pertinent information about 

the individual pupils. 

b. Provide for the securing and compiling of pertinent information 
about each pupil. 

. Provide a basic testing program to aid the teachers. (Tests are short 
cuts and therefore time savers to certain types of information that 
the classroom teacher needs.) 

d. Secure a person who is trained and competent to act as counselor 
and director of the guidance service. 

. Aid all members of the faculty in a realization of their personal 
obligations in understanding the pupils assigned to them in home 
rooms and core activities. 

f. Make the faculty aware of the help and type of service they as 
teachers have a right to expect from the. counselor. 

. Provide the counselor and in turn the classroom teacher with the 
equipment which is necessary to render the best possible service to 
the pupils of the school. 

h. Provide time in the schedule for both group and individual confer- 
ences with the counselor and classroom teacher. 

3. Why is an adequate guidance service particularly important in a more 

functional school program? 

a. Functional program cannot exist without guidance. 

b. To discover the needs of the individual, and to help provide the 
services to meet these needs. 

4. How can the program provide better opportunities to gifted pupils? 

a. Recognize that pupils are gifted in many respects rather than just 
in ability to amass academic facts. 
b. Make home visits which will reveal specially gifted individuals not 
outstanding in traditional school activities. 
c. Utilize greater opportunity by core program for gifted pupils to 
work up to their abilities and interests. 






a. 




































E. Evaluating the Success of the Program 
1. If the more varied types of outcomes are to be anticipated in the high- 
school program of tomorrow, how can such outcomes be evaluated? 

a. Make all evaluations consistent with: (1) the accepted philosophy 

of education in a democratic society, (2) the organismic theory of 
psychology, (3) the objectives of the curriculum, (4) the specific 
objectives of a unit in a particular course or core offering, and (5) 

the individual pupil’s abilities, interests, and needs. 
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b. Conceive of evaluation as the measurement of growth in those un- 
derstandings, attitudes, skills, tastes, appreciations, ideas, and habits 
which constitute the imperative needs of the youth. 

c. Have evaluations of growth made by the pupil, the teacher, the 
counselor, and the parent—all acting individually and co-operatively. 

d. Use anecdotal records, inventories, questionnaires, diaries, and 
rating scales to evaluate the outcomes from the pupil’s experience in 
the new program. 

e. Make an effort to keep in touch with community activities and de- 
termine how well your pupils who engage in these activities are ad- 
justing to them. 


. When and under what circumstances does a pupil complete satisfactor- 


ily the work in the senior high school? 
a. Have pupil finish high school when he is ready to move on to the 
next activity he is going to do. 


. What implications « ‘will a more functional program have for the peesent 


system of marks, “units,” and graduation requirements? 

a. Extend grading system of junior high school through the senior high 
school. 

b. Revise graduation units in light of the three-year sequence of the 
senior high school. 


. Would the use of “core” in the senior high school necessitate a change 


in requirements for graduation? What changes are desirable? 

a. Allow credit for core work as long as a definite number of credits 
are required for graduation. 

b. Give sustained thought to new methods of evaluating pupil growth, 
so that new requirements for graduation may be evolved. 

As long as graduation continues to be based on “credit” requirements, 

would it be possible and practical to put all subjects on an equalized 

credit basis? 

a. Allow credit on a time rather than a subject basis. 

b. Vocational credits are set by outside agencies. 

c. Set graduation requirements on a basis of developmental traits, such 
as character, skills, etc. 








Be sure to send your change of address, immediately, to the 


Is Our Mailing Address Correct on Your BULLETIN? 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
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1201-16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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A Plan to Appraise 
New Teachers 


RAYMOND A. GREEN 


F utmost concern to school administrations today is the selection and re- 
tention of promising, well-trained teachers. Administrators realize that 
especially during the present grave shortage of prospective teachers the great- 
est consideration must be given to the selection of all who apply for teaching 
positions. With this in mind, Newton has attempted to strengthen its methods 
of recruiting teachers and of evaluating their work during the probationary 
period. Only through a systematic appraisal of their strengths and weaknesses 
during the trial period can the principal arrive at a reliable recommendation 
for tenure or rejection. 

Applicants for positions in the Newton Public Schools whose references 
and educational records indicate promise are invited to meet an Eligibility 
Committee, composed of members of the administrative and supervisory staff 
as well as several principals. Each member of the committee has a specific 
task in the interview: discussing with the candidate teaching methods, a phi- 
losophy of education, determining personality traits, evaluating past educa- 
tional experience, and checking carefully on speech, mannerisms, dress, and 
ability to present ideas. Applicants who possess the desired personal and profes- 
sional qualities are placed on an eligibility list. Thereafter when vacancies oc- 
cur, the principal of the school seeking a teacher will visit, in company with 
other staff members, the prospective candidates at work in their respective 
schools. Final recommendation, embodying the combined judgment of several 
administrators and supervisors, will then be forwarded to the superintendent. 

The success or failure of probationary teachers is determined through the 
use of a guide which was developed by a committee representing all levels 
of the school system. This guide, called Evaluation of the Nontenure Teachers, 
is used as an aid in appraising the worth of the teachers through questions on 





Raymond A. Green is principal of the Newton High School and Newton Jun- 
ior College, Newtonville, Massachusetts. 
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personal qualifications, teaching skills, relations with pupils and associates, and 
promise of growth. A space is provided for the principal to add comments 
that are not provided for under the separate questions. 

During the probationary period, the principal and the teacher have fre- 
quent conferences on the character, quality, and improvement of the teacher’s 
work. These conferences are based on the principal’s or supervisor’s judgment 
after class visitation. Both teacher and administrator find the conferences 
helpful even though there may be differences of opinion from time to time. 
If these differences are not resolved, both points of view are noted on the guide 
so that the superintendent is aware of the situation. 

Since the probationary period is three years, several appraisals are made 
before a teacher is placed on tenure. In that time the strengths and weaknesses 
of the teacher will be fairly well noted and made a matter of record. The 
principals and supervisors believe this plan of evaluation of the nontenure 
teacher, carefully administered, helps them in retaining the better and more 
promising teachers. 

There is another use for the guide as evidenced by the fact that principals 
are using it in making recommendations for additional salary increments over 
and above the regular schedule for teachers of exceptional value. Although the 
guide is in a period of epxerimentation, it appears to work well for both teach- 


er and principal in arriving at a proper appraisal of the value of that teacher 
in the education of the boys and girls. The prime consideration after all is 
that we find better and better teachers for our youth. The following is a re- 


print of the Guide. 


NEWTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Newtonville, Mass. 
EVALUATION OF THE NONTENURE TEACHER 

Teacher... School 
Subject and /or 
Grade Starting teaching in Newton 

Newton is interested in securing and retaining the best teachers possible. 
These teachers should have more than ordinary intelligence. They should have 
poise and mental and physical vitality with a superior personal and social cul- 
ture. We should retain teachers who believe in the great importance of public edu- 
cation and who follow up this belief by investment in academic and professional 
education. 

No one should go on tenure or even be retained for. the second or third year 
unless he is emotionally well balanced and shows promise of being an excellent 
teacher. Children deserve the very best teaching. Therefore, you should appraise 
the worth of your teachers with exceedingly great care. This is your responsibility 
as principal. 

Answer all questions. A space is left blank under each heading for any ques- 
tion or statement you may wish to add which will aid in the appraisal of the 
teacher. 
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A PLan To Appraise New TEACHERS 


A Personal Qualifications: 


1. 


Emotional Stability 
4 Does he have an even disposition? 
. Does he show mature control? Miatisesey abecsechatsehatat ites eminence the coabnkassnsaaboeinetrs 








d. 
In your estimation, he is emotionally: extremely well-balanced (_]; gener- 


ally well-balanced |}; slightly unstable _]; very unstable ). 


q Personality 





b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. a he a sense of LS Ra Ra TEE RIE SU Cee AL ee MON ae ak cree ee 
g- Is he understanding of others ?....................-. ENS A Pek AN BHO (2 Mla ae Fe 





In 3 your estimation his personality is: superior (_]; good (_]; average (1; 
poor |. 


. General Health and Vitality 





a. Is he big nr eed 








d. 
In your estimation, his health and vitality are: “euperior _]; good _]; aver- 


age ' _|* poor 





B_ Teaching Skills 


1. 


Classroom we and Procedures 








“4 
ce. Are ourpanebal activities abhi in classroom? 
d. Is he alert to new methods ?.....................- 
Does he test the value of new procedures ’?........ 
. Does he provide for individual differences? 
. Is his persis ‘purpose teaching children? prsensasenech 




















j. 
In your estimation, his classroom techniques and procedures are: superior 


C1; good 3); average (]; poor CI. 


. Success in Group Control 





. Do pupils appear well adjusted in his classroom ? 





b. 





4 Does he control through pupils’ interest in work? 
. Does he avoid autocratic domination when possible ? 











Are democratic principles practiced in his classes? 
. Is his room orderly and neat ?.. 








In your estimation, his. group control is: superior _]; good _]; average _]; 


poor, ). , 
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3. Results in Terms of Pupil Growth 
Are his pupils successful within their capacity? 

b. Do they reasonably attain their objectives? 
Have his pupils learned good work habits? 








d. Do his pupils give evidence of good citizenship practices ?......0..000.00.022..... 
e. Have his — developed more individual initiative ?.......... medion 
ME ne AE RE EE IP Ne te LE ENE ET aN EE ee 

In your estimation, his results in terms of pupil growth are: superior oO; 
good _); average {_]; poor _). 





Knowledge of Subject 
a. Is he competent in his subject field ?.............. ee Re on ere fesse 
7 Does he vitalize his teaching through preparation and study? (ithaca 
. Has he recently taken advanced training in his field ?.......... 













In your estimation, his knowledge of ‘subject. is: superior {_]; good —}; av- 
erage (_}; poor (_). 
Relations with Others 
Teacher-Pupil Relationships 
a. Do pupils admire and respect him 2..................-c..c.ccec-crecssecsecceceecsssecescenseneees ae 
b. Do pupils work for him with a minimum of compulsion ?.......... ............... 
e. Do pupils consult with him about their personal problems ? 
¥ Does he hold himself available to pupils for help outside the classroom? 
Does he know the school history of his pupils and their background ?........ 
f Do pupils respect: hig falrmens ta... ..csceccccecseccesensesccessssnsesnsonscecoqeteresieestonse 
UW: \cnidktangneniioinairvnletiiskaovnsinat seteilcmapoiseiaaomtaomnantabiatn.heseapesongs ete nadrcolataccssscineieeanretietine: 
In your estimation, his teacher-pupil re lationships are: superior {_]; good 
_]; average _); poor (_). 
Teacher-Teacher Relationships 
a. Are his relations with teachers cordial ?.......0..2.....2..2c.ccesccccee cece eececeeeceeeneee 
b. Is he respected by his fellow teachers %........................ : 
Does he otter ( to help other teachers with extra duties? 






















In your estimation, his teac her-teacher relationships are: superior \_); good 
(_]; average —); poor |). 
3. Principal-Teacher Relationships 







a. Does he co-operate in administrative policies ?..............------------cseceseeeeeeeeee = 
b. Does he offer suggestions for improvement ?........ bidaiagisbonsychnicccunssecmiibeaied - 
Does he take suggestions for his own improvement?......... 
Does he show willingness to assume extra assignments ?...............0.22.2...00+ 






e. Does he seek help ?................-. ALLIED IIA, OPE OS OT TO 
In your estimation, his administrator-teacher relationships are: superior 
a ; good (_); average {_); poor (). 


. Parent-Teacher Relationships 











a. Is he courteous and helpful in conference with parents ?............-...........----. 
b. Do parents respect his judgment ?.........-..-----.-------ceceeeeeeeeeees sisiitemedeensirkaates 
e. Is he straight-forward in dealing with parents ?................... whats 





d. Do parents commend him to you as excellent influence on children... #2 










3 goo d 


In your estimation, his parent- teac ‘her relationships are: superior (_] 
LJ; average (_); poor (). 
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. Professional Ethics 


b. Does he show judgment concerning the public discussion of professional 
problems? 

c. Does he manifest pride in the teaching profession ?.....................-.-.-.-.----- 
d. Does he create good will among individuals or groups ?....................-..-.------- 
e. Is he frank and honest in his criticisms ?..........................-. petpcDiencebcastcaheapios 


In your estimation, his professional ethics are: superior (_]; good {_]; aver- 
age {_]; poor —). 


Promise of Growth 
1. What are his strongest assets ?.................. 


5. Does be mae help? Bos cunsisersatabps iasasscsiaas si been acyeeiesiotantesictents ; 
. Is he onmgyocemt and satisfied with thoes as they are’... 


In your estimation, his promise for success in teaching is: excellent ‘_); 
good (_]; average {_]; poor (_). 

E Your Recommendation (Answer appropriate question ) 
1. Should he be given a first annual appointment? (for teacher here only 


part cf the year) 
2. Should he be given a first annual reappointment ?...............---...---.-----0-0+-- . 
3. given a second annual reappointment ? 


4. BELCTECDD TO TRICO 0 naan omns ans. cna cscecseinenisntestenqesascencbyge , 


Additional comments you wish to make: 








Signed 





Position 
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A Courtesy Program 


WALTER E. SCOTT 


HERE do they learn such manners!” . . . “Wouldn't you think high- 

school students would know enough to excuse themselves before inter- 
rupting!” .. . “What kind of training do these youngsters get nowadays?” 
. . . These are some of the remarks that our teachers have made on certain 
occasions. Perhaps such comments are never heard in your school and all stu- 
dents learn commonly accepted courtesies in their homes, but in our school 
we have found it desirable to supplement—in some cases provide almost en- 
tirely—training in socially acceptable conduct. 

For some time our faculty had felt the need of a more definite program 
in this area than was provided in discussions carried on independently by 
home-room teachers. From questions students asked, both in home-room 
discussions and in private, it was apparent that many felt insecure in their 
knowledge of manners. Just before dances, questions were asked about mect- 
ing chaperones and “what you are supposed to do.” Another matter which 
gave us some concern was the attitude on the part of some students that cour- 
tesy was just something put on for company and unnecessary at home or 
when in the company of one’s friends. 

First a faculty committee made a collection of all the concrete illustra- 
tiens they could find of lack of courtesy or consideration for others. These 
were classified according to type and a report made at a faculty meeting in 
which the question of acceptable standards of conduct was discussed. With 
this as a starter, the Student Council was asked to review and discuss stand- 
ards of courtesy and general conduct in the high school. As a result of their 
discussion and upon their request, arrangements were made for them to visit 

Mr. Walter E. Scott is principal of the Duxbury, Massachussetts, High 
School. His article appeared in the May, 1947, issue of The BULLETIN, the official 
publication of the Massachusetts High School Principals Association. Permission 
to reprint this article has been graciously granted by Mr. Samuel M. Graves, 
Principal of the Attleboro, Massachusetts, High School. 
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four other high schools for the purpose of comparison. After the visits, they 
made reports of their observations to their home rooms. Meanwhile, the mo- 
tion picture film Courtesy Comes to Town (secured from Boston University ) 
was shown to all grades, after which time was allowed for discussion. There 
was immediate response. From the interest created by the movie and the 
enlightening which ensued, many students asked that time be taken in home 
rooms for actual instruction in acceptable conduct. There were many ques- 
tions they wanted answered. This was a situation which put us in the position 
of giving the students something they wanted. A Teacher Committee drew up 
an outline and a teaching syllabus and submitted it to the faculty for sugges- 
tions. After revision and approval, it was duplicated and distributed. The 
following items were covered: What is meant by courtesy? Reasons for cour- 
tesy. Benefits derived from practice of courtesy. Role of speech in courtesy. 
Courteous listening. Courtesy and good school spirit. Courtesy forms for ad- 
dressing adults. Classroom courtesy. Assembly courtesy. Courtesy in good 
sportsmanship. Courtesy in public. Courtesy at home. Telephone courtesy. 

Juniors and seniors met in round-table discussions and followed the 
syllabus as nearly as was consistent with allowing the students a good oppor- 
tunity for frank discussion of the topics that concerned them most. Students 
were given an opportunity to volunteer to lead discussion of certain points 
each meeting. A questionnaire (see below) was worked out which was 
taken to representative townspeople so that the students could get a fair 
idea of the attitude of the public toward courtesy and their opinion of observed 
conduct of our high-school pupils. The other grades met in home-room sec- 
tions in a more typically classroom situation. Meetings were held for forty- 
five minutes once a week for five weeks. During that time four motion picture 
films were used: Courtesy Comes To Town (B.U.), Dinner Party (B.U.), 
Junior Prom (B.U.), and H1, Slouch. 

At the end of five weeks the students were asked if they wished to con- 
tinue the discussions for two or three more weeks, and over eighty per cent of 
them indicated a desire to continue. 

Following is a copy of the form used by this school in its study of courtesy: 


DUXBURY HIGH SCHOOL COURTESY SHEET 


1. Please list briefly the outstanding discourteous acts which are committed by 
school students in or about your place of business or jurisdiction. 
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. Do you believe that discourteous acts result from: 
1. ignorance 
2. irresponsibility 
3. immaturity 
4. desire to show off 
5. other 
3. Which group is the most discourteous? (Please check) 
1. boys 
2. girls 
3. junior-high students 
4. senior high students 
. Do you believe that home training marks the courteous student? 
5. In your opinion, is discourtesy another form of selfishness? 
. Will you please list the qualities that make you respect or like a high-school 
student. 
lL. 


4. 
5. 
. If you believe that courtesy contributes to business and social success, would 
you list specific instances where courtesy has paid off? 
1. 
2. 


3. 
. Several institutions contribute to make us the persons we are—home, church, 


school, the recreation, and the business. Will you please state which ones have 
the greatest influence? 
9. If you believe that there is a lack of common courtesy, do you think it results 
from: 
. war 
. general tendency of youth 
3. poor upbringing 
. poor schooling 
5. other 
. Do you believe that high-school students are too old to be taught courtesy? 
. Is it your experience that discourteous people are successful in businesses 
where personal contact with the public is required ? 
2. What group has the greatest influence in setting standards of personal con- 
duct? 
1. girls 
2. boys 
. Do you believe the way a person dresses or grooms himself has a relation to 
courtesy ? 
. Which of the following factors have the greatest influence in developing 
courtesy ? 
1. wealth 
2. intelligence 
3. home environment 
4. school 
5. associates 
. In your opinion, is there a relation between courtesy and Christian living? 
Signature 
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Child Care Education 


ELIZABETH F. HASWELL 


EARLY all the students in our high schools and colleges are going to 

be parents. Yet few receive any planned training for the incomparably 
important task of rearing children. At present there is a prevalent concern 
about the failure of the American home. It seems, therefore, that provision 
for training in child psychology and in child care should be made in the 
curriculum of more secondary schools of the nation. 


In simpler civilizations (and especially rural ones) family life was apt to 
offer considerable training in child care to all members, and especially te 
young girls. The simplicity of the domestic activities made possible a natural 
sharing with children of many activities of life, and thus the child from an 
early age could feel himself an important and useful part of the family group. 
His care, shared by several members of the family, was neither burdensome 
nor boring to anyone. Furthermore, the absence of such intense and often re- 
peated stimuli as are now brought to us by radio and movie formerly made 
more possible the relaxation which enables one to enjoy the simple pleasures 
which can be shared with children. 

Today, many mothers are bored not only with the care, but also with the 
society of their children. The isolation in which home labor (especially in 
cities) is conducted, the small size of the usual family group, the frequent 
divergence of interest and activity between men and women, the overstimula- 
tion which has characterized the life of youth before marriage—all these are 
apt to contribute to the failure of many young women to find enjoyment 
and real satisfaction in guiding their young children’s development. They 
are nervous. When in this condition the best intentions and the highest ideals 


Miss Elizabeth F. Haswell, Former Nursery School Director and Lecturer 
in Child Psychology is now located in Washington, D. C. and gives much of her 
time in the interests of this area of secondary-school and college education. 
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cannot enable them by mere force of will to meet adequately the demands of 
motherhood. 

Nothing is more important for the future of our civilization than suc- 
cessful home life. One cannot isolate one relationship of this home life and 
make adequate plans for its healthy development. Many aspects of life affect 
the vital relationships within the family. The adequate mother is a happy 
woman. Good ideas about child care, provided in planned courses, are cer- 
tainly not all that is needed to assure happiness in women, nor to give them 
the emotional background needed for the best understanding and apprecia- 
tion of children. Human relationships are influenced by the whole complex 
of experiences which forms the background of personality development. One 
cannot, for instance, study a child’s needs without recognizing the importance 
for him of satisfactory relationships between his parents. And when one 
begins to study the factors which make for happy relationships between mar- 
ried people one has entered a field with wide ramifications. It is interesting 
to note, however, that courses offered in colleges on preparation for marriage 
are becoming very popular. It seems important that study of child psychology 
should be a part of such courses. However incomplete may be our knowledge, 
both concerning the child and concerning the best way to teach young people 
child care, the importance of the attempt to give training for parenthood can- 
not be overemphasized. Efforts in this field should be studied and carefully 
evaluated in order that the improvement in method may be constant. 

In spite of the difficulties and inevitable limitations for the purpose in 
mind, both high schools and colleges can offer courses in child care and in 
child psychology which will make a great contribution to the American home 
life of the future. While these courses should include some provision for the 
education of boys, the education of girls for child care can be expected to in- 
volve a much larger part of their school program than will such education 
for boys. Experimentation in this field is very much in order. That experimen- 
tation should be conducted humbly and patiently, and with as careful as pos- 
sible a checking of the influence of the training on the home life of the stu- 
dents after their marriages. The following are plans which will provide a 
large part of this needed education. 

THE NURSERY SCHOOL AS LABORATORY 


It should be possible for most school systems to provide nursery schools 
for young children. These nursery schools could be used as laboratories for 
training high-school students for the care of children. If arrangements could 
be made for the students to spend a considerable period of time in the nursery 
school, their labor could be quite a factor in reducing the cost of these 
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schcols, for the students could not only help with the care of the children but 
also with the preparation of the lunch. Since this course would replace some 
other courses which would have been elected by these students, part of the 
cost of maintaining the nursery school would be offset by savings in other 
departments of the high schcol. Work in the nursery sehool should, of course, 
be supplementary to the study of theory. Study and much reading on the 
subject of child care should precede and accompany the practice work in the 
nursery school. 

There are certain inadequacies in this plan. The nursery school does not 
provide a situation closely resembling home conditions and it offers no ex- 
perience with babies or children of school age. Since most nursery schools do 
not have the children for some of the hours of the day in which children are 
most dependent on their parents, it is very important that observation and 
practice in the nursery school be supplemented by other experience with chil- 
dren. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AND LOWER GRADES AS LABORATORIES 
It would seem possible that high-school students or college students could 
be useful as aides to teachers both at recess and at other periods during the 
school session and that experience gained from the association between younger 
and older children might be of great value to both groups. It has too often 
been overlooked that life is concerned with relationships between people who 
differ in age, in interests, and in abilities as well as with relationships between 
those of similar age and abilities. The possibility of developing well-rounded 
and effective personalities, it seems, would be enhanced by learning early to 
value and to enjoy those who are younger than ourselves. The young child 
often reserves for.an older sister or brother a special admiration. The fact 
that many children do not have these relationships and affections in their 
family experience should give a special importance to efforts to provide some 
contact of a significant nature between older and younger children. Ways can 
be found to provide such contacts if possibilities for using high-school stu- 
dents and others for some work in the school grades for younger children are 
studied. 
THE DAY NURSERY AS LABORATORY 
A day nursery (or day-care center) used as a laboratory for the high 
school or college would offer certain advantages over the nursery school. 
Working mothers often have infants in these centers and school children come 
there for the hours between school’s closing and the end of their mother’s 
day. If a high school or college wiskxs to use a day nursery for a laboratory, 
it might be possible to co-operate with the social agencies which were man- 
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aging such institutions or it might be possible to establish a day nursery un- 
der the supervision and sponsorship of the schools. In either case the stand- 
ards from the standpoint of the care given the children would need to be high. 
To provide adequate experience for the girls in institutions not in the 
school building, it might be necessary to arrange for a co-operative course in 
this subject. Co-operative courses for industrial work and commercial work 
are already established in many high schools. There would seem to be no 
reason why schedules could not also be arranged to permit such courses in the 
field of child care. The hours of laboratory work could be arranged on weekly, 
bi-weekly, or even on daily schedules—two girls alternating on one job. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS AS POSSIBLE LABORATORIES 

Orphanages and hospitals in some cases would offer valuable experience 

in child care and training. Work in hospitals, however, might cause too much 

emotional strain for the young girl. For that reason use of these institutions 
might well be limited to college girls. 


THE HOME AS A LABORATORY 

in some localities it might be possible for girls to receive their training 

in the home of intelligent, educated families. If two girls were to be taken 

to live in carefully selected homes for a period (one semester at least) of their 

college course, they could both observe and help the parents in their care of 

the young children. The parents would have to be willing to co-operate with 

the college in regard to evaluating the work of the girls. The parents, there- 

fore, should be individuals who are articulate about the theories behind their 
methods of child training and child care. 

This plan would be difficult to inaugurate on any wide scale at this time 
because of the lack of adequately trained and articulate parents. Many parents 
who do excellent work in child rearing could not explain to others the basis 
for their success. Some of the least educated persons could teach much to the 
highly educated if observation were a wisely used technique, but for the pur- 
pose of training you: 2 girls, a considerable ability to explain the reason for 
methods used is very important. 


CO-OPERATIVE WORK AS MOTHERS’ HELPERS 


It might be possible to provide a course for mothers’ helpers which would 
be conducted on the co-operative plan—one girl staying for a period of two 
weeks or more in the home while her partner on the job was in school. The 
two girls, alternating between periods in the home and in the school would 
be able to earn their way through school and gain excellent experience in 
child care while doing so. There might be a disadvantage in this plan for the 
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small children, in the fact that they would experience a sudden changing of 
the personality of the person caring for them. However, since the homes in 
question would be normal homes, the nursemaid service would be supple- 
mental to the activities of the mother. Hence, the children would have the 
security of the continuing parent relationship and the periodic changing of 
the young helper might not be disturbing. Here again, the parents chosen 
to teach girls would need to be unusually intelligent people, well-fitted for 
the role of teachers. 


THE FOSTER HOME AS A LABORATORY 

(In contradistinction to the home into which a child or children have 
been adopted, the term “foster home” is used here to denote those homes in 
which social agencies or parents have placed children for temporary or 
permanent care in return for some financial payments. Such homes have be- 
come an important social institution in recent years.) 

Social workers report a great need for more foster homes now and it 
might be that provision of aid by high-school girls would encourage many 
men and women to establish such homes. The foster home resembles the 
regular home in many ways and therefore it would seem that such homes 
would offer many advantages as training centers for students of child care. 
However, there are some difficult problems connected with the use of these 
homes. The women and men who act as foster parents may not be adequately 
prepared to guide the development of students, even if they are themselves 
able to give good care to young children. Furthermore, they may not have 
the time to give students the needed guidance. It has been pointed out that 
children in these homes often have difficulty at first in adjusting to the new 
environment and to the foster parents and that the adjustments to the foster 
mother and father are so important that they should not be made more diffi- 
cult by the necessity of adjusting at the same time to other older persons. Each 
home situation should be studied before the home in question would be used 
as a laboratory, but the problems involved would probably not be insuperable 
in most cases. A succession of students in such homes would not be desirable 
but the co-operative plan in which two students alternated with work in the 
home might work very well. 

THE DAY CARE FOSTER HOME AS A LABORATORY 

Some foster homes take children only during the day, the mothers bring- 
ing them in the morning and calling for them in the evening as they do at 
larger day-care centers. The addition to the family of young helpers from 
high school or college during the day might be a very desirable arrangement 
for all concerned. 
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THE “SITTERS JOB AS A LABORATORY 
Many young girls (and some boys) act as “sitters” in the evening and 
are paid by the hour for staying with young children. While limited in type 
of experience these jobs often offer valuable experience in dealing with chil- 


dren. 
MOTHER TRAINING COURSES 

Colleges should offer to young mothers courses which would improve 
their understanding and practice of child care. In such courses the laboratory 
experience would be provided in large part, of course, in their own home 
situations. However, the small apartment and the one-child (or even the two- 
child) family, does not supply all the desirable and valuable experiences in 
human relationships for the child or for the mother. Women, now bored with 
too steady a diet of infant society—women who really do need relief from too 
constant and exclusive association with the child mind—could gain leisure, | 
variety of experience, and much education from co-operation with one an- 
other. A college class offered to mothers should be planned for a group willing 
to co-operate not only in the study, but, if possible, in the care of their chil- 
dren. So simple a plan as that which would involve taking turns staying 
home with two or three children would in many cases be valuable, for it 
would not only give mothers some free time away from the home, but it 
would also give them a greater understanding of their own children by ob- 
serving them with other children. For such co-operation, mutual confidence 
in method and ability of the women concerned is necessary. The studying to- 
gether of the subject would certainly be helpful to the young mothers in gain- 
ing an understanding of child care. 

Little children need the love of older children as well as that of their 
parents. Cousinly or neighborly relationships can be made much more mean- 
ingful than they now are, if parents with similar ideals co-operate to provide 
the happiest possible experiences for their children. Therefore, the provision 
of close and happy associations between neighboring or related families should 
be planned. Furthermore, a much more vital and mearingful relationship 
than is now common between women could be established if they shared, in 
all seriousness and with their best intelligence, the guiding and development 


of their children. 
The formation of co-operative nursery schools has in many cases served 


both the mothers and the children well in furnishing wider experience for 
the young child and in providing a training center for the mother. Such schools 
can be small, but it is well to have a trained person in charge of the school 


and of the education of the mothers. 
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Teachers of child-care courses should make it clear to students that 
their own happiness in the relationship with children is a prerequisite to sué- 
cess in child rearing. Mothers, especially, should be made to realize that it 
is possible for them to find greater relaxation, health, and happiness through 
a better understanding of childhood and that co-operation with other con- 
genial women can bring to their lives diversity, additional leisure, and a 
deepening of the ties of friendship. 

Some of the suggestions which have been made for experimenting in edu- 
cating young people for child care involve institutions other than schools. It 
is true that it may be difficult to maintain educational standards while using 
as laboratories institutions not under control of educators. However, the 
possibilities for good are so great in such co-operation that patience should be 
used in efforts to develop satisfactory techniques and standards. 

Many adolescents live too much in a petty world of their own, while 
their natural altruistic potentialities find no worthy outlet. For young people 
of high-school and college age, participation through institutions other than 
schools in solving some of the problems of dependent children might be a 
maturing experience of great value. 

There are many possibilities for experimenting with plans for providing 
education in child care. It would be well if each community would carefully 
evaluate the equipment and personnel available for education and experience 
in this field. However, the difficulties which may be met should not be 
minimized. It would be perfectly possible to accomplish little good if care- 
lessly planned courses were instituted which would give to students unsatis- 
factory training in child care. The importance of the objective should guaran- 
tee a patient acceptance of possible disappointment in some experiments. 

As soon as a reasonable degree of effectiveness in the training is assured, 
some sort of planned training, which will include actual experience with 
young children, should be made available to all young people. However, 
since the success of parenthood depends largely upon the ability of the parent 
to enjoy children, it would seem that the successful preparation for parenthood 
should be made with a spirit of willing and enthusiastic co-operation between 
teacher and. pupil and that courses in this field should, therefore, not be com- 


pulsory. 
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What Does America Read? 


DAVID K. EASTON 


URING recent years much interest has been expressed by many people 

as to the nature and type of material the American public reads. To obtain 
a firsthand picture of the part reading plays in the daily lives of average men 
and women, the New Home Library editors of the Garden City Publishing 
Conipany, Inc., 14 West 49th Street, New York 20, New York, decided upon 
a survey of reader interests. They envisioned an experiment that, unlike the 
nation-wide samplings which have been made, would bring them closer to their 
readers and enable them to observe actually what reading means to people, 
what they read, and why. Although it was recognized that such a study could 
not provide all the answers, yet it should yield a picture, insofar as it went, 
that would have value not only for the publisher but also for educators, librar- 
ians, publishers, journalists, and others. 

Rutland, Vermont, population 17,217, a community apart from the influ- 
ence of metopolitan centers, was selected as a typical community giving a 
cross section of American life. Here is a traditionally American town, a Yan- 
kee stronghold, but with considerable foreign infiltration during the last cen- 
tury, with active industries and businesses, a variety of men’s and women’s or- 
ganizations, both local and branches of national bodies. The Rutland Free Li- 
brary afforded the focal point for the survey. 

To obtain a fairly accurate sampling of reader opinion in Rutland, a sim- 
ple one-page questionnaire was devised in consultation with a number of au- 
thorities. The questionnaire involved only the field of serious reading and cov- 
ered magazines, newspapers, and pamphlets as well as books. It was divided 
roughly into four main divisions: “Why do you read?,” “Where do you get 
your books?,” “In what subjects are you interested and where do you go for 
information about them?,” “What are your favorite leisure-time activities?” 


Mr. David K. Easton is Senior Reference Assistant in the Columbia Univer- 
sity Libraries, New York, New York. 
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To secure an adequate sampling of ages, occupations, education, income, 
and interests from both sexes, the town was divided into several broad cross- 
sectional divisions: men’s and women’s organizations—civic, social, service— 
varying in membership from about 20 to approximately 200; organized labor; 
business and industry; religious (Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish); educational, 
including a business college and two secondary schools as well as the high- 
school faculty; and the rural area surrounding Rutland. 

A detailed analysis of the questionnaires collected was then made. In view 
of the fact that there are many people who will be interested in this survey, 
the New Home Library publishers are herewith sharing their findings with the 
general public, in the hope that their study of reading habits and needs in one 
characteristically American community will, in some measure, advance the 
cause of providing a more adequate supply of better reading materials for 
more readers in the time ahead. 


Analysis of Answers to Questions 
Qurstion: Where Do You Get Your Books? (See Table I.) 


People get their books from the public library more than from any other 
source, the survey shows. Rural readers are the most frequent users of public 
library service. As library patrons they stand over 9% higher than any possi- 
ble grouping of the townspeople of Rutland. The composite average of library 
borrowers tor the entire survey is 58.7%. Of all women’s groups, the Zonta- 
AAUW are the most consistent borrowers; the Catholic women’s group makes 
the least use of the library. Parochial-school students are less dependent on pub- 
lic library service than are Rutland High-School students. To an above-average 
degree those who borrow from church or other libraries are people attending 
educational institutions. 

Friends rank next to the library as a source of books, a composite average 
of the groups shows. Considerably more parochial-school students than high- 
school students depend on friends for books. Except for the women’s club 
groups whose range of use of rental libraries is from approximately 20% to 
34%, the survey shows that most people who pay for their reading prefer to 
buy rather than to rent books. 

Taking the composite average, local shops are the third most popular 
source of books. Of the Lions Club members, 80% buy their books from the 
local stores, and one half or more of the Aigh-school teachers, the parent group, 
the retail store employees and the Rutland Herald employees also do so. Over 
40% of the Zonta-AAUW group, high-school and parochial-school students 
acquire books by purchase in Rutland. 
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12. Belong to a Group with a study 
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Book clubs are more popular with high-school teachers than with any 
other group queried, Business and professional women (Zonta-AAUW ), mem- 
bers of the parent group and the Episcopal Church group rank next in otder 
as book club patrons, with the Lions Club ranking about even with the wom- 
en’s groups. Buying from publishers by mail is less popular in most cases, with 
the compilation of the survey responses showing that. 50% of the high-school 


teachers obtains books in this way. 


The most striking conclusion that can be drawn from the answers to the 
question, “Where do you get your books?” is that those making most use of 
any one type of bookselling or book-lending agency are also the greatest users 
of them all. Reading as a habit, as a leisure-time recreation, as an educational 
or social duty, is an activity that sends its devotees to all types of suppliers of 
books. The order of preference, however, for all adult nonschool groups is: 
the public library, friends, and local bookstores. The secondary-school students 
have the same book-acquiring habits as the adults except that their access to 
school libraries furnishes them with free library service outside the town and 
rural public library system. 


Question: Why Do You Read? (See Table II.) 

Book reviews and advertisements wield a moderate amount of influence 
upon their readers, except in the case of organized labor. In particular, high- 
school teachers, the Zonta-AAUW group, the Episcopal Church group, mem- 
bers of the Lions Club, and Rutland Herald employees, as well as rural readers, 


seem to follow reviews and book advertising consistently. 


Interest in subject, next to “entertainment,” is the most prevalent reason for 
reading among all groups. Twenty-three of the 25 members of the Lions Club 
and all Aigh-school teachers \isted it. The only two groups where less than 
half the members mentioned it were organized labor and the retail store group. 
Interest in author possesses less appeal, although the club groups as a whole, 
rural readers, high-school teachers, and Rutland Herald employees put it high 
on their list of reasons. 


Those who read to help in their jobs are found principally among the 
high-school teachers, members of the Lions Club, the retail store group and 
Herald employees, and the Zonta-AAUW members. It would thus seem that 
those in merchandising or business and the professions are more interested in 
their work and more enthusiastic about getting ahead in it than either the 
rural group, the Catholic women’s group, or organized labor, members of 
which mentioned vocational type of reading infrequently in their responses 
in the survey. 
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A composite average of 35.4% for all 15 groups surveyed shows that many 
read to pursue a hobby or special interest. More than for any other reason, all 
groups read to be entertained, as the figure of 75.2% for all groups shows. 
Only two groups did not profess avid interest in reading about current prob- 
lems. The high score of this reason for reading co-ordinates with majority in- 
terests in the subject of World Affairs. 


That adult women read ¢o serve their families better is shown by the fact 
that about 28 out of 100 from the parent group and Zonta-AAUW checked 
this reason, while men and school children hardly listed it at all (although 
certainly those who read to help in their jobs do so, at least in part, to serve 
their families). Reading for home repair and improvement, surely one method 
of service to family, is conspicuous as a statistic only in the case of the parent 


group. 


Librarians influence the reading of about 15 out of 100 people covered in - 


this survey, although the figures show that on an average approximately 58 out 
of 100 people queried do use public library service. This can probably be ac- 
counted for by a good many reasons, the main one being that librarians must 
of necessity give their time to many tasks other than the one of advising bor- 
rowers, and the reader is often unable to consult the librarian regarding his 
choice of a book. Where the librarian has the opportunity to advise and influ- 
ence the reader by direct contact, as in the case of bookmobile routes in rural 
areas, professional influence is relatively great, as is shown by the fact that 
36.4% of the rural readers queried read books recommended by the /ibrarian. 
This is the only instance among all 15 groups where the opinion of the librar- 
ian outweights the opinion of friends. The degree of influence of friends on 
reading choices is represented by the composite group average of 39.2%. Of 
course contact with friends is far more frequent than contact with librari- 
ans. 

Only 4.4% of those surveyed acknowledged their reading selection to be 
influenced by sales people. Only the retail stores group seems at all susceptible 
to the wiles of sales people, one out of 10 citing the salesman’s opinion as car- 
rying weight. Perhaps this bears out the oft-repeated statement that salesmen 
have no sales resistance themselves. 


Membership in a group with a study program exerts influence on reading 
to any appreciable extent only in the case of the Zonta-AAUW group. 


To sum up, the most dominant reasons for, and incentives to, reading are: 
(1) to be entertained; (2) interest in subject; (3) to be well informed about 
current problems; and (4) recommendation of friends. 
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TABLE If]. IN WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


(By Percentage) 








Govern- Eco- Psychol- World Voca- Hand- Home- 

GROUP ment nomics Science ogy Health Affairs tions Art Music crafts making 

Rutland High School 10.6 03.8 14.0 04.2 08.1 148 10.7 07. 07.8 109 06.6 
Mt. St. Jos. Academy 15.9 06.6 17.7 05.7 15.5 24.3 17.7 07.5 13.1 12.0 12.1 
High School Teachers 45.3 36.0 34.4 25.0 26.6 54.7 23.5 31.3 23.4 11.7 14.1 
Business College 25.0 08.0 32.0 08.0 13.0 32.0 06.0 08.0 09.0 18.0 20.0 
Retail Store Group 14.2 07.3 07.3 09.5 17.3 20.0 05.2 069 11.6 103 16.3 
Organized Labor 25.4 03.8 08.6 01.1 03.8 23.9 02.3 02.3 03.8 11.6 01.5 
PRutl. Herald Employees 34.4 188 17.2 11.0 17.2 266 06.3 063 12.5 09.4 04.7 
Miscellaneous 21.3 O75 09.3 13.5 19.0 31.7 07.9 09.0 12.7 10.1 17.6 
Parent Group 29.2 16.7 208 19.4 29.5 43.8 14.5 069 20.5 16.0 36.1 
Catholic Women’s Group 16.6 06.6 04.7 05.7 15.3 19.4 04.1 02.8 11.0 11.0 22.5 
Community Club 16.2 05.2 066 12. 14.7 21.2 03.8 08.1 11.0 09.5 11.8 
Episcopal Church Group 36.1 20.8 19.5 15.3 20.8 47.2 08.4 07.0 18.1 04.2 20.9 
Rural Group 25.1 109 18.4 10.8 17.2 33.9 12.7 09.7 14.0 15.2 18.8 
Zonta - AAUW 39.1 18.8 24.2 27.4 31.3 57.1 12.5 17.2 16.4 11.7 20.3 
Lions Club 43.0 29.0 26.0 19.0 23.0 48.0 16.0 03.0 11.0 11.0 14.0 














Question: In Which of the Following Subjects Are You Interested? 
(Government, Economics, Science, Psychology, Health, World Affairs, Voca- 
tions, Art, Music, Handcrafts, Home-making) (See Table III.) 

With every group ‘queried Magazines prove to be the most popular source 
of information for all subjects listed. The over-all average for the entire samp- 
ling shows that 22.9% of those questioned go to Magazines for their informa- 
tion, 19.3% to Books, 15.6% to Newspapers, and 7.8% to Pamphlets. Rut- 
land’s preference for magazines bears out the findings of other surveys deal- 
ing with comparative popularity of different types of reading matter. 

World Affairs is the most popular subject for all groups and the preferred 
source of information about it is Newspapers. Government, which holds fifth 
place in popularity in book reading interest, is second only to World Affairs 
among Newspaper readers. Taking the total group average, 44 out of 100 in- 
dividuals are interested in reading about Government in Newspapers while 49 
people out of 100 turn to Newpapers for information on World Affairs. Thus 
it would seem that it is the aspects of Government as “news” which attracts 
people, not the more considered material about it to be found in Books and 
Magazines. 

Pamphlets are by far the least read media of all the four. Only as a source 
of information about Vocations, and to a less degree concerning Health and 
Science, do Pamphlets seem to have any real appeal for Rutland readers. It 
might be worth noting that Pamphlets, sometimes comparatively hard to ob- 
tain (a factor which might normally help to explain their low popularity rat- 
ing), are available to Rutlanders through the excellent pamphlet files of the 
Rutland Free Library. 
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Science is second in popularity only to World Affairs if one takes the com- 
bined average of all four sources. Secondary-school students show great enthu- 
siasm for it; among the 470 high-school students, it surpasses World Affairs in 
Books and ties for first place in Magazine reading interests. Almost the same 
comparative interest can be seen from the results of the 347 questionnaires re- 
turned by the students of Mount St. Joseph Academy. Handcrafts, as read about 
in the “popular science” type of Magazine, is also a favorite with teen-agers. 

Psychology is second in popularity in Books among members of the Zonta- 
AAUW group and is the first choice of the Rutland High-School teachers. In- 
terest in the subject in other media listed is relatively small. Homemaking 
finds many Book fans among all the women’s groups, the Catholic women’s 
group rating it highest on the list, and is a preferred subject in Magazines. 

Music and Art rate comparatively high with Zonta-AAUW women, high- 
school teachers, rural readers, and the parent group. Music particularly is read 
about in both Books and Magazines. Rutlanders in general seem to shun Eco- 
nomics as a reading subject, though members of the Lions Club give it a fairly 
high rating in Magazines. 

The Zonta-AAUW group, which has the highest Book reading average of 
all 15 groups in the survey, takes second place to high-school teachers in a con- 
sideration of all four types of reading matter. While 33% of Zonta-AAUW 
members and 28.4% of the teacher group read Books in all eleven subject fields, 
the teachers’ percentage in Magazine reading is 40.3 and their Newspaper read- 
ing percentage is 31.3 as compared to Magazine reading of 35.5% and News- 
paper reading of 19.3% for the Zonta-AAUW membership. 

The reading of Magazines and Newspapers among those belonging to the 
Parent group brings that group’s reading interest average to 23%, and thus 
rates it third in the total of those surveyed. The Lions Club ranks fourth in the 
over-all picture and the Episcopalian Church group fifth. 

The relatively low position of the rural group which places sixth in read- 
ing interest average, probably does not give a fair appraisal of the extent of 
reading among that segment of the population. If the statistics for all the groups 
in urban Rutland were put together in one average, as it was necessary to do in 
the case of rural readers, the resulting reading interest average for the town 
dwellers would not approach the present figure of 16.9%, for the low 9% read- 
ing average of the 470 high-school students and the 8% average for organized 
labor, the lowest of any group, would bring the composite average for the town 
dwellers far below 16.9%. For a truer comparison it would be necessary to take 
a group of townspeople, similar in number and possessing diversified interests 
and background to compare with the farm men and women studied. In the 
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present case, only one of the two secondary-school groups is comparable in 
actual size but offers little for purposes of comparison, there being too great a 
difference in age level. 

Question: How Do You Prefer to Spend Your Leisure Time? (See 
Table IV.) 

Eleven out of the 15 groups surveyed named reading as the first choice 
leisure-time activity. Mount St. Joseph Academy students give sports an equai 
rating with reading, and three groups—Rutland High School, organized labor, 
and the Lions Club—prefer to spend their leisure in some form of participation 
in, or attendance at, sports, with reading the second choice in every case. 


TABLE IV. HOW DO YOU PREFER TO SPEND YOUR LEISURE TIME? 
(By Percentage) 








Group Reading Hobbies Movies Music Radio Sports 
Rutland High | School 19.2 079 08.1 026 OLS 30.2 
Mt. St. Jos. Academy 22.3 02.5 03.1 02.5 01.7 22.0 
High School Teachers 36.3 10.6 09.4 01.9 03.1 09.4 
Business College 16.4 04.8 04.8 04.0 02.4 10.8 
Retail Store Group 17.3 00.5 06.2 02.4 02.9 05.9 
Organized Labor 11.3 05.6 03.0 00.0 01.8 26.9 
Rutl. Herald Employees 25.0 06.9 03.1 03.8 02.5 15.0 
Miscellaneous 18.5 07.3 00.6 01.8 02.1 05.5 
Parent Group 22.4 07.6 01.1 02.8 00.8 08.9 
Catholic Women’s Group 18.8 05.4 01.9 03.0 01.4 03.3 
Community Club 20.9 07.4 00.9 03.8 00.3 07.6 
Episcopal Church Group 14.4 00.0 01.7 01.1 00.0 07.8 
Rural Group 25.0 09.2 01.2 03.1 01.1 11.0 
Zonta-AAUW 23.4 12.8 03.1 02.2 00.0 09.1 
Lions Club 11.6 04.4 00.0 02.8 01.6 18.8 





In eleven instances where sports is neither the prime leisure-time activity 
nor tied for first place, it is either the second or the third choice. The Catholic 
women’s group, the Zonta-AAUW group, Rutland High-School teachers, and 
the miscellaneous group prefer homemaking hobbies to sports, and the retail 
store group prefers going to the movies. The parent group, Community Club, 
Rutland Business College, Episcopal Church group, Rutland Herald employees, 
and the rural group all consider sports their second leisure-time choice. The low 
incidence of radio can be accounted for on the assumption that listening to the 
radio is such a habitual practice on the part of many people that they are uncon- 
scious of it as a leisure-time activity. 

It should be noted here that the questionnaire used by NEW HOME 
LIBRARY did not contain any check list of leisure-time activities. Therefore, 
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those answering this question had themselves to call to mind a mental list of 
favorite pastimes. Considering that the average person was unusually conscious 
of reading by the very effect of the questionnaire he was filling out, it is likely 
that reading came most readily to his mind. Thus these results are biased in fa- 
vor of reading to an unknown degree. 

Table V presents an analysis of the sources from which these reader groups 
preferred to secure their information (Books, Magazines, Pamphlets, and 
Newspapers). The last column shows the per cent of each group that is inter- 
ested in building a library of their own in their home. 

TABLE V. SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND BUILDING A HOME LIBRARY 


(By Percentage) 


] 


| 
Comparative Study of Preferred |Report Building a 
Sources of Information by Groups ‘Home Library of 


- abate Pamph- News. || Their Own 














Booxs Magazines lets papers } 
Rutland High School 09.4 12.3 06.7 07.9 || 56.3 
Mt. St. Jos. Academy 15.7 17.4 10.4 10.8 38.6 
High School Teachers 28.4 40.3 18.5 31.3 87.5 
Business College 21.1 24.7 07.3 12.0 44.0 
Retail Store Group 20.5 | 14.0 02.8 08.4 27.9 
Organized Labor 08.2 09.8 00.7 13.3 33.6 
Rutl. Herald Employees 22.2 18.8 03.4 15.4 50.0 
Miscellaneous 17.1 18.3 05.7 16.8 52.0 
Parent Group 25.7 31.8 11.0 23.6 52.2 
Catholic Women’s Group 15.5 17.5 03.1 07.4 |} 46.1 
Community Club 12.8 19.2 04.0 07.8 || 38.2 
Episcopal Church Group 15.7 28.8 12.6 22.2 55.6 
Rural Grou 19.4 24.1 08.2 15.7 45.1 
Zonta - AAUW 33.0 35.5 12.5 19.3 67.0 
Lions Club 25.5 30.9 09.5 22.2 88.0 





Question: What Do You Feel You Can Afford to Pay for a Book? 

The replies to this question were exceedingly scattered. For instance, 7 in- 
dividuals out of a group of 25 answered only part of the question; in another 
case, 20 out of 58 gave but partial answers; in another only 9 out of 21 replied, 


etc. 


This brings up the matter of price consciousness and leads to speculation 
as to whether or not those who profess to be consistent book buyers give much 
afterthought to their cost. Those who said that they buy books from local 
shops, book clubs, or direct from publishers often did not answer the price 
question at all. Conversely, many who failed to signify that they bought books 
from any source whatsoever expressed preference as to the amount they wished 


to pay for fiction, nonfiction, and technical books. 
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indicate that the matter of prices of books is not one of outstanding interest in 
Rutland. Also, among the answers received, no very clear conclusions stand out. 
As might be expected, in fiction and nonfiction high-school students show pref- 
erence for the lower price range, $1.00 being the most popular figure. Paro- 
chial-school students did not mention prices under $1.00 (several high-school 
students did) but definitely favored $1.00 for all three classifications of books. 
The Catholic Women’s group showed a trend toward the $1.00 price for fic- 
tion and nonfiction, though many were willing to pay $2.50 for fiction. 

The business and professional groups (Zonta-AAUW, Lions Club, high- 
school teachers) indicated willingness to pay higher prices for all three types of 
books, demonstrating that to the most accustomed readers the higher price 
level is no barrier to obtaining the books they want. The widest range of prices 
named (from under $1.00 to over $3.00) occurred among the rural group and 
the retail store group, members of which showed, however, a slight preference 
toward the lower price levels. 


**e* *# &# & 


MANUAL ON DRIVER EDUCATION—A new, improved manual for teachers 
of driver education has been published by the National Conservation Bureau, acci- 
dent prevention division of the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York 7, N.Y. The 28-page manual, “Building Driver Testing 
Devices and Using Driver Tests,” gives complete instructions to teachers in car- 
rying out practical tests for potential motorists. Plans for easy and economical 
construction of devices to test drivers’ visual acuity, field of vision, depth of 
perception, glare resistance, and reaction time are shown. Photographs show 
how the completed devices are operated. Supplementary information on giving be- 
hind-the-wheel instruction and tests of visual traits, color blindness, blood pres- 
sure, and reaction and braking distance is included in the manual. The manual 
provides information on specific compensations or corrections of the limitations 
of various drivers. The devices presented are scientific and accurate, yet they can 
be easily constructed with inexpensive materials in a small shop. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION—A new Occupational Abstract, Nurseries, 
of interest to students, veterans looking for an outdoor job, teachers, and voce 
tional counselors has been published by Occupational Index, Inc., New York Uni- 
versity, New York 3, N.Y. The price is 25 cents cash with order. The manual is 
a six-page leaflet which analyzes the nature of the work, employment future, 
qualifications, preparation, methods of entrance and advancement, salary ranges, 
number and distribution of workers, and advantages and disadvantages of nursery 
work. Existing literature is appraised and sources of information are listed. 
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EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION REORGANIZED-—The Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators was reorganized at a joint meeting of the 
executive committees of the NEA and the AASA on September 14. Under the new 
plan there will be 16 elected members. Twelve of these will be elected at large by 
the executive committees of the NEA and the AASA. Four will be elected by de- 
partments of the NEA, one each from the Department of Higher Education, the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, and the Department of Classroom Teachers. In addition 
there will be four ex officio members: the presidents and the secretaries of the 
NEA and the AASA, 


Terms of office will be four years on a rotating basis. Any individual who has 
served previously on the Commission will, according to the new plan, be eligible 
for re-election after a lapse of one year. All individuals now members of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission will continue to serve the terms for which they were 
elected. In choosing elected members, there shall be no regard to residence, race, 
sex, or position in the educational system. Selections shall be based exclusively 
upon the ability of the individual selected to contribute to the effectiveness of the 
Commission. 

The purpose of the Commission in the future shall be similar to its fune- 
tion in the past—to prepare, publish, and disseminate statements of proposed pol- 
icy regarding education in the US and the international relationships of Amer- 
ican education. A new task which the Commission will assume is the preparation 
by April 1 of each vear of a list of the current major educational problems to- 
gether with recommendations for dealing with these problems. These lists and 
recommendations shall be communicated without publication to the Resolutions 
Committee of the NEA, the Resolutions Committee of the afliliated state educa- 
tion associations, and the Resolutions Committees of the departments of the NEA 
for their information. 


1948 INSTITUE ON CORRECTIVE AND REMEDIAL READING—The Reading 
Clinie staff, Department of Psychology, Temple University, will again conduct 
an annual Institute on corrective and remedial reading. This is scheduled for one 
week beginning on January 26 and ending on January 30, 1948. Beginning with 
the 1947 Reading Clinic Institutes, a three-vear evaluation program was initiated. 
This has made it possible for Boards of Education and State Departments of Edu- 
cation to send delegates for the dual purpose of organizing new programs and of 
evaluating existing programs. For 1948 the emphasis will be placed on the con- 
tent area approach. At the 1948 meetings the conclusions from previous institutes 
on the differentiated and language arts approaches will be summarized. The con- 
tent area approach will be developed and plans will be laid for the presentation 
of the semantic or meaning approach in 1949, 


Seminars and demonstrations will be conducted by well-known specialists in 
reading and related fields. Qualified professional leaders will evaluate programs 
presented by conferees. Special staff meetings and laboratory periods will be super- 
vised by members of the Reading Clinic staff. By setting up a three-year program 
of emphases, it is possible to make better use of visiting specialists. The activities 
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of the one week institute are differentiated to meet the needs of clinical workers, 
vocational guidance directors, supervisors and teachers in elementary schools, 
secondary schools, and colleges. Enrollment is limited by advance registration. 
This must be confirmed prior to the Institute. For a copy of the program and 
other information regarding this Institute, write to Dr. Emmett Albert Betts, 
Director of the Reading Clinic. Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


A NEW ACCIDENT REPORT FORM—What was the student doing at the time 
of the accident? Was he using an apparatus, machine, vehicle, tool, or equip- 
ment? How was he using it? Was another person involved in the accident in any 
way? These are some of the questions on a student accident report form available 
to school administrators from the National Safety Council. The National Safety 
Council recommends the collection, analysis, and use of data on accidents to stu- 
dents as an essential step in the development and evaluation of an efficient safety- 
education program. These data are valuable, too, in protecting the school from 
liability suits and unfavorable publicity growing out of student-accident cases. 
To facilitate the collection of student-accident data, the Council makes the fol- 
lowing material available: an original accident report form: a monthly sum- 
mary form; Accident Records and Analysis, which explains how to secure and 
use accident reports; and Keeping Accident Records, a brief promotional state- 
ment on the values of such reports. School administrators desiring information 
on student-accident reporting are urged to write Miss Marian Telford, Senior 
Field Representative, School and College Division, National Safety Council, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Tlinois. 


PHOTOPLAYS ADAPTED TO CLASSROOM USE—Teaching Film Custodians. 
Inc., 25 West 43rd St., New York 18, New York, announces the fall release of 
four 16-mm. excerpted versions of feature photoplays selected and prepared in co- 
operation with the Audio-Visual Committee of the National Council for the Social 
Studies for use in secondary-school world history courses. The titles are: The 
Roman Consuls, The Crusades, Conquest, and The House of Rothschild. A class- 
room version of A Tale of Two Cifies, also applicable in the history curriculum, 
is already in active distribution. These subjects are based upon footage made 
available as a service to education by producing companies affiliated with the 
Motion Picture Association of America. The units have an average running time 
of thirty minutes to facilitate screening and discussion within a class period. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND PRINTS—Pictures illustrating the history of the United 
States are available from the Library of Congress. This collection of negatives of 
3000 historical prints and photographs is called Pictorial Americana. Pictures 
(8 x 10, 35¢ each, minimum charge of $1) cover the French and Indian War, 
presidential inaugurations, portraits of presidents, political cartoons, and many 
other subjects. Get more information about this collection from the Photo Dupli- 
cation Service, Library of Congress. Another collection of pictures at the Library 
is a photographic survey of the U.S. made between 1935 and 1943 by the Farm 
Security Administration. Entire collection has been microfilmed; 8 x 10 prints 
are available for 60c each. An Index, an aid to purchasing, is available from the 
Information and Publications Office, Library of Congress. 

One little known pictorial collection at the Library of Congress is that on 
Hispanic culture. Prints showing Latin-American sculpture, architecture, paint- 
ing, minor arts, and the graphic arts are available at 10¢ each (4 x 5). This col- 
lection also includes between 12,000 and 13,000 slides, some Kodachromes, in 
sizes 3” x 4” and 2” x 2”. Slides are available for loan; only charge to schools 
is for shipping. Requests for loans must be made to the Loan Division, Library 
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of Congress, at least two weeks in advance of using. Copies of all slides, except 
the Kodachromes, can be reproduced by the Library for 75¢ each; if Library has 
no negative, the price is $1.75, An index to the collection is not yet available, but 
information may be obtained from the Photograph Section. 

The Still Picture Branch of the Army Pictorial Service Division, Signal 
Corps, War Department, has a collection of more than 500,000 photographs. “A 
large portion of these are of a military nature; but an equally large portion may 
be used for public information purposes by the press, magazines, and other media. 
About 300 still pictures are sold monthly to the public,” says this agency. 


CHINA’S “LITTLE TEACHERS”—Schools and chureh organizations throughout 
the United States are being asked to help raise $50,000 in scholarships for China’s 
“little teachers,” who as shock troops in China’s battle against illiteracy have 
in the past eight years taught thousands of villagers to read and write. The 
“little teachers” are students at the Yu Tsai School for Gifted Children near 
Shanghai, highly-talented war orphans who were brought together in Chungking 
during the war for the founding of a school unique in China and the world. An- 
nouncement of the campaign to raise $50,000 for the school has been made by 
Mrs. Edward C. Carter, president of China Aid Council, a co-operating agency . 
of United Service to China and sponsor of the drive. According to Mrs. Carter, 
$250 will provide a Yu Tsai student with tuition, books, writing brushes, food, 
clothing, medical care and shelter for a year. 


Yu Tsai was established in 1939 at China’s wartime capital by the late Dr. 
H. C. Tao, who during years of study in the United States was profoundly in- 
fluenced by the teachings of John Dewey and William H. Kilpatrick, professor 
emeritus of education at Columbia University. Three hundred and twenty chil- 
dren from the thousands of boys and girls in Free China’s war orphanages were 
chosen, on the basis of talent and ability, as Yu Tsai’s first student body. (“Yu 
Tsai” means “cultivate talent.” ) 


Today, Yu Tsai has an enrollment of 250 children, 50 of whom have already 
been brought from Chungking to the school’s new site near Shanghai. Students 
devote three quarters of their time to general studies and English, and one 
quarter to the development of special aptitudes in painting, writing, drama, 
sociology or natural sciences. And each student spends one hour daily at a “study 
post” in a nearby village or farm, teaching farmers, miners, laborers, women, 
and children, eager to learn but without means to pay for an education. During 
the past five years, major support for the school has come through China Aid 
Council from Americans impressed by the need for Yu Tsai’s program of pro- 
gressive, democratic education. Folders describing the school and outlining the 
campaign for funds may be had on request from China Aid Council, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York. 


NEW FILMS FOR CLASSROOM USE—Coronet Instructional Films recently 
announced the release of six new films (16-mm.) for classroom use. Each film 
is priced at $45 per reel in black and white or $75 per reel in color, They also 
can be rented at a nominal fee from selected rental sources throughout the coun- 
try. For further information concerning the purchase or rental of any Coronet 
film, write to Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Following are the names of the films together with some information about each: 


City Fire Fighters (1 reel, sound, color or black and white.) Designed for 
elementary social studies and language arts, this film shows the importance of 
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organized fire fighting. Emphasis is placed on fire prevention as here young “fire 
fighters” learn how they can help the city protect their homes against fire. 

Panama: Crossroads of the Western World (1 reel, sound, color or black and 
white.) Shows how the intermingling of people and the transience of population 
have left a mark on its cultural and economic life. The film is suitable for inter- 
mediate, junior, and senior high-school students, and adults. 


Seaports of the Pacific Coast (1 reel, sound, color or black and white.) Shows 
the bustling activity of Puget Sound, San Diego, Los Angeles, and Portland. Of 
particular interest are scenes showing how Los Angeles, lacking a good natural 
harbor, has built one by erecting huge breakwaters at nearby San Pedro. Cor- 
related with geography and economics courses from intermediate grades through 
senior high school, the film points out the factors which determine the growth of 
any seaport city. 


Pigs and Elephants (1 reel, sound, black and white only.) For primary and 
intermediate students, this introduces such foreign animals as the Babirusa of the 
East Indies, the Wart Hog of Africa, The Pigmy Hippopotamus, and many other 
animals of this family from all around the world. 

What is Science? (1 reel, sound, color or black and white.) This story presents 
a definition of the word “science.” It illustrates the application of the scientific 
method explaining how it develops through the five steps of curiosity, observation, 
hypothesis, testing of hypothesis, and conclusion. 


Magnetism (1 reel sound, color, or black and white.) Joe, a boy of thirteen, 
experimenting with magnetism, explains the results of his experiments to a 
friend. The film discusses (1 )types of permanent magnets, (2) attraction and 
repulsion, (3) making magnets, (4) fields of force, (5) electro- magnets, and (6) 
the everyday uses of magnets. For elementary and junior high school classes. 


TELEVISON IN THE HIGH SCHOOL—An experiment in visual education was 
begun this month at Nutley, New Jersey, High School with introduction of the 
use of television as a part of the regular school program. A receiver, especially 
designed for schoo] use, has been installed in the school auditorium where pro- 
grams will be viewed by the entire student body and special groups. Manufactured 
by Industrial Television, Inc. of Nutley, it was presented to the school by the 
company September 16. It is the first time that television has been introduced 
in a school’s visual educational program. The picture on the viewer, largest cf 
the direct-view type receivers currently manufactured, can be seen clearly and 
distinctly from any point in the school auditorium. 


The first program which the student body of nearly 1,000 viewed was the 
opening session of the United Nations Assembly at Lake Success, New York. 
Plans call for the receiver to be used as much as possible in presentation of current 
events and educational programs. 


“Use of television in schools we believe,’ Horace Atwood, president of In- 
dustrial Television, said, “opens limitless possibilities in the field of publie educa- 
tion. The advantage of pupils in learning what they see as well as what they can 
read has long been recognized. Now, through the medium of television they can 
see current history-making events and educational programs as they happen, 
which will leave an everlasting impression in their minds.” 

The Nutley project has drawn the interest of television broadcasters in the 
New York metropolitan area. Seeing the opportunity for vastly enlarging the 
television audience, they are studying the Nutley venture with a view to oilering 
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more current events and educational programs during daytime hours. Under the 
direction of Dr. Floyd E. Harshman, Nutley supervising principal, a careful 
study of the reactions and benefits which students receive from television pro- 
grams will be made during the school year. The results will be made available 
for study by both those in the visual educational field and the television industry. 


The receiver has been so designed that multiple units can be installed in 
classrooms or other sections of the school building. They can be controlled from 
a master unit, so that one or any number of classrooms groups may view a pro- 
gram. Pleased at the opportunity for the Nutley system to participate in the 
visual education experiment, Dr. Harshman envisioned the possibilities . which 
may be offered to students as an example of the advantages in education which 
can be offered through television. “There is no other means by which they would 
have been able to grasp the significance and importance of this important event,” 
he commented. “Although we have just begun the use of television in the school 
program, I believe that its eventual value as an adjunct to the school activities 


will be proven.” 


PLANNING SCHOOL BOND AND TAX LEVY CAMPAIGNS.—More and more 
school systems are facing the necessity of conducting campaigns for school bonds 
or increased tax levies for school purposes. In response to a growing demand from 
school administrators for suggestions and material to help them plan effective 
capipaigns, the Educational Research Service of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Association of Schoo] Administrators, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., has published a circular entitled Winning School Support at 
the Polls. The material contained in this 44-page document was collected during 
the summer from a number of school systems where recent bond and tax levy 
campaigns have been successful. The circular consists of detailed descriptions of 
local campaign procedures and devices, as well as illustrations of printed and 
mimeographed leaflets, handbills, stickers, tags, and cartoons. Officially desig- 
nated as Educational Research Service Circular No, 7, 1947, Winning School Sup- 
port at the Polls has been sent without charge to all subscribers te the service. It 
may be purchased for $1.00 through the American Association of Schoo] Adminis- 
trators oflice. 


SPIRITUAL VALUES IS THEME FOR ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL’S YEAR- 
BOOK.—Elementary school practices which have been successful in building spir- 
tual values through experiences in good living are described in the 26th yearbook, 
Spiritual Values in the Elementary School, published by the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the National Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The eight chapters in the yearbook pertain to 
contributions of the school program as a whole to spiritual values; contributions 
of group experiences to spiritual values; ways in which the individual child and 
the individual teacher find spiritual growth; relations of the elementary school 
with other institutions in building spiritual values; and evaluation of attain- 
ment in spiritual values. Distribution of the publication has already been made 
to members of the department. Single copies may be purchased from the depart- 
ment at the National Education Association headquarters in Washington for $3.00, 


A GUIDE FOR PROMOTING GROWTH IN READING IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.—Through meetings secondary principals of Tulsa, Oklahoma, are 
discussing with their faculties the first two sections of A Guide for Promoting 
Growth in Reading in Secondary Schools. The entire book, dealing with secondary 
school reading problems with emphasis on Tulsa schools, was published recently. 
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The first two sections are “The Nature of the Reading Problem in High School” 
and “Surveying Pupil Needs in Reading.” 


The purpose of the first section is to define the general nature of the reading 
problem in Tulsa secondary schools. This definition is established through an- 
swers to the following questions: (1) What is the present reading status in the 
Tulsa schools? (2) What are the needs for further improvenients? (3) What are 
the concepts of reading and reading instruction which are basic to a well-rounded 
program of reading in high school? (4) What is the nature and scope of the 
recommended program of reading for high-school pupils? The second section 
points out desirable methods of surveying pupil needs and explains how to inter- 
pret certain test data. The book contains many specific suggestions to teachers. 
Many methods are reviewed showing how students may be taught how to enrich 
their vocabularies, adjust the speed of reading to the purpose and content, to 
comprehend and interpret what is read, how to locate material pertaining to a 
given problem, how to interpret maps, graphs and charts; how to select and eval- 
uate information in terms of the reading problem, and how to organize what one 
reads in terms of the purpose for reading the material. This publication was pro- 
duced during the summer of 1947 under the direction of Dr. Jess S. Hudson, Direc- 
tor of Curriculum, by a committee of the following Tulsa teachers: Loretti Wig- 
gins, Mary Virgin, Edith Hill, Ethel Dunlap, Marguerite Randall, Sylvia Guy, 
Lola Toler, and Mabel Miles. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE SCHEDULE OF TESTS, 1947-1948.—The College En- 
trance Examination Board will hold a complete series of examinations on each of 
the following dates during the academic year 1947-1948: Saturday, December 6, 
1947; Saturday, January 24, 1948; Saturday, April 3, 1948; Saturday, June 5, 
1948; and Wednesday, August 18, 1948. The actual tests are scheduled to start at 
9:00 a. M. and 2:00 P. M. respectively. No candidate is admitted tc an exami- 
nation room after a program has begun. On each of the dates listed above, the 
schedule of tests will be as follows: 


Morning 


8:45 A. M. Program 1: Scholastic Aptitude Test (Verbal and Mathematical 
Sections ) 

8:45 A. M. Program 2: Scholastic Aptitude Test (Verbal Section) and Inter- 
mediate Mathematics Test. 

8:45 a. M. Program 3: Scholastic Aptitude Test (Verbal Section) and Com- 
prehensive Mathematics Test. 

12:30 p. M. Approximate time at which morning session will end. 


Afternoon 


1:45 Pp. M. Program 4: Achievement Tests—A candidate may take one, two or 
three (not more than three) of the following one-hour tests: 


English Composition Greek Reading (April only) 
Social Studies Italian Reading (April only) 
French Reading Chemistry 

German Reading Biology 

Spanish Reading Physics 

Latin Reading Spatial Relations 


Program 5: *Special Aptitude Test for Veterans (three hours)— 
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All candidates will take Section I, Section II, and one of the three 
options in Section III: 
Section I—Verbal Spatial Relations, or 
Section II-—Mathematies Physical Science, or 
Section I11-— Social Studies Reading 

5:30 Pp. M. Approximate time at which afternoon session will end. 

NEW CITIZENS HANDBOOK NOW READY.—Tie United Nations Edition of 
The American Citizen Handbook is now available in a new printing. It continues 
to be a popular best seller and may well be used widely during American Educa- 
tion Week because of its emphasis on the fundamentals of our American heritage. 
It contains pictures and sketches of all the men and women in tie Hall of Fame; 
great charters of American Democracy, from the Magna Charta on through the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution; addresses by Washington, Lin- 
coln, and Horace Mann; the full texts of the United Nations Charter and the 
Unesco Constitution; a Golden Treasury for the citizen, which includes all the 
memory selections frcom PGL’s for Grades I through XVI; patriotic pilgrimages 
and shrines; a section on the American citizen’s reading; and another on What 
Everyone Should Know About Law. The American Citizens Handbook belongs in 
the personal library of every teacher, principal, superintendent, and in every . 
school and public library. It is for useful presentation to leading citizens during 
AEW;; it is a coveted gift to young people for Christmas, birthdays, and coming 
of age. Some schools are finding it valuable as a text for classes in citizenship. 
This 640-page volume sells for the low price of $2 per copy with usual NEA dis- 
counts for quantity orders. Send orders to the National Education Association, 


1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C, 


NEW PERIODICAL BY THE UNITED NATIONS.—Thke Department of Public 
Information of the United Nations in response to many requests from Non-Cov- 
ernmental Organizations for a low-cost periodical review of the work of the United 
Nations, written for the lay reader has recently begun the publication of an 8- 
page magazine entitled United Nations Newsletter. The Department of Public 
Information is prepared to publish the Newsletter either fortnightly or monthly 
and to make it available in bulk lots of 100 or more at an annual rate of 25 cents 
per vear per individual subscription. The Newsletter will appear in the two work- 
ing languages of the United Nations. English and French. Editions in languages 
other than English and French are being planned for distribution on a basis sim- 
ilar to that described above, each edition being started when sufficient orders have 
been received to mect printing costs. Sample copies of the trial issue may be se- 
cured free of charge by writing to United Nations, Department of Public Infor- 
mation, Lake Suecess, New York. Regular publication of the United Nations 
Newsletter in each edition will be started when sufficient orders have been received 


to meet printing costs. 
1. How many members of your organization are interested in the Newsletter? 
. How many copies of the trial issue would you require free of charge for 


distribution to your National Branches and Local Chapters ? 
25 American 


? 
. Individual annual subscriptions will cost approximately 
cents. In countries other than the United States, payment will be if pos- 
sible, accepted in local currency. Inasmuch as it is possible to find out, 
how many individual subscriptions from members of your organizations can 


— 


you expect? 
4. What do you think of (a) contents; {b) presentation ? 
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LIFE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS.—The editors of Life Magazine have an- 





nounced a new service—an educational project—which will be undertaken if suf- 
ficient interest is shown among schools and colleges. The new services is in connec- 
tion with the circulating exhibitions based on the history of Western culture arti- 
cles which are appearing in the magazine. Formerly Life exhibitions were composed 
of enlarged photographs, with text mounted on aluminum panels 24 by 32 inches, 
ranging from 24 to 30 panels. These are circulated without charge to educational 
institutions, including museums. Many institutions have wanted to purchase sets 
but the cost of manufacture has been too high to afford a wide distribution, Now, 
however, Life has adopted a new gravure process which enables the manufacture 
of exhibitions in quantities of 1,000 sets at a cost of around $23 a set. If as many 
as a thousand institutions care to own sets, the editors will be glad to supply them 
at cost. The first three exhibitions to be manufactured by the new process are: 
The Medieval World, The Age of Enlightenment, and Venice. Further information 
may be secured from Life Photographie Exhibition, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC STRESSES EDUCATION.—The influence cf the GI Student 
on college and university campuses is one of the outstanding features of American 
education today. This is the conclusion of experts writing in the special Novem- 
ber, 1947, number of Survey Graphic, devoted entirely to the American education 
system and its vast new responsibilities in the postwar world. The special number 
(published November 12) is entitled “Education for Our Time.” 


Ordway Tead, president of the Board of Higher Education, New York Citv, 
describing the overcrowding of college classrooms, dormitories, laboratories, and 
libraries as the result of the influx of a million and a half veterans under the GI 
bill of rights, concludes that this is offset by other considerations, particularly the 
quality of work being done by the ex-servicemen. It is also pointed out that the 
USA is the only country in the world which offers universal secondary education. 
In view of mounting enrollment totals, the question is raised whether some form 
of “college for all” is not the logical next step. Writers in this special issue of 
Survey Graphic place teacher shortage as the major problem in American educa- 
tion today. Maxwell Stewart shows that during the war, “the draft, the lure ‘of 
well-paying jobs, and the rising costs of living led 350,000 American teachers to 
desert the classroom. It is esti!mated this vear that five million children are re- 
ceiving an inferior education because of the inadequate supply of teachers and 
the loss of the best-trained instructors.” 


Harold R. Benjamin underscores the present shortage in quality, as well as 
in numbers, in the teaching profession: “The foremost danger confronting us in 
the educational world today is not that we will pay teachers too little, but that 
we will fail to recruit and train teachers worthy of the best professional salaries. 
It is not so much that we Will have a shortage of persons certified to teach as it is 
that we will have a shortage of properly educated teachers to certificate.” 

Copies of this issue may be secured from Survey Graphic, Inc., 112 East 19 
Street, New York 3, for sixty cents each; two for one dollar; or five or more at 
forty cents a copy. 


SCHOLARSHIPS PLANNED TO AID DELINQUENTS.—After many months of 
preparation, a preliminary plan for scholarship aid to juvenile delinquents of 
special promise has begun to take shape. Stemming from an idea of the U. S. 
Attorney General, the plan has been and will be carried ‘on by interested persons 
with appropriate assistance from the Department of Justice. Among those actively 
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engaged are Dr. Albert IH. Lucas, Headmaster of St. Alban’s School, Washington, 
D. C.: Dr. Galen Jones of the U. S. Office of Education; G. Howland Shaw; James 
V. Bennett, Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons: Dr. Max Baer of B’nai B'rith; 
Mr. Frank R. Jelleff of Washington, D. C.; and Rev. Thomas E. Mitchell of the 
Catholic University of America. One meeting of the committee carrying on the 
plan has been held. The members decided the basic aim of the preject would be 
to make it possible to sponsor the academie and vocational training of voung per- 
sons who have come in conflict with the law. Rehabilitation was emphasized as 
the underlying idea of the program.—Accent on Youth. 

NEW LOADS FOR TEACHERS—The United States will have a record number 
of children of school age in the 1950’s. More than 5,000,000 children will prob- 
ably be added to the elementary school population of our country within the 
next decade. This is the estimate of Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
statisticians. The life insurance experts say that the number of 6-year-oid 
children in the United States has been increasing slowly in recent years and 
now totals nearly 2,500,000. Their numbers will grow to almost 2,900,000 two 
vears hence. In 1950 and in 1951, however, the new contingents of 6-year-olds 
will fall off somewhat—reflecting the decline in the birth rate in 1944 and 1945-— 
but they will then resume their increase until they number nearly 3,300,000 in 
1953. Not only the beginners, but the elementary schoo] population as a whole 
—those 6 to 13 years of age—will grow considerably in the years ahead. This 
group of children will increase in number annually from the present figure of 


about 18,200,000 to more than 23,400,000 in 1956. 








A School's Philosophy 


The Woodbridge High School (New Jersey) philosophy committee, of which 
Miss Martha Morrow is chairman, has prepared an outline representing the 
philosophy of the school. In addition, the committee has summarized it into an 
acrostic. A copy of this is placed in a prominent place in every classroom and 
is the subject of classroom discussion throughout the school. Following is the 
acrostic as composed by the committee: 


AN AMERICAN 


Assumes his responsibilities as a world citizen 


Needs an awareness of things spiritual 


Appreciates the finer things in life 

Mbdbilizes his energies for the common good 
Exercises his prerogatives in a Democracy 
Realizes that learning is a continuing process 
Jnitiates change where change is needed 
Comprehends the necessity for vocational adequacy 


Achieves economic security without sacrifice of liberty 


Nurtures a healthy mind in a healthy body 
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Professional Books 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, Co-operation in General Education. 
Washington 6, D. C.: The Council. 1947. 258 pp. $3.00. in this book the 
executive committee of the Co-operative Study in General Education reports 
the five-year program of more than a score of colleges which combined to 
study aims, structure, and content of an ideal two-vear curriculum-——or as 
nearly ideal as fallible idealists can formulate now. Purposes, methods, and 
findings are explicity stated. Summaries are given of the major projects in 
the humanities, the social studies, student personnel work, and in the sciences, 
which are reported more fully in separate volumes. General questions in- 
volved are considered from both a philosophic and practical viewpoint. 


BURSCH, C. W., AND REID, J. L. You Want to Build a School? New York: 


Reinhold Pub, Corp. 1947. 134 pp. $3.50. The procedure of administering a 
planning and building program of a school district is the main concern of 
this book. Two chapters are devoted to an examination of the people, groups, 
officials, and agencies whose work or influence is felt in the planning and 
building procedure and of the laws, codes, and instruments which likewise in- 
fluence or affect the program. Another chapter describes what happens when 
a school district plans, designs, and builds a schoo] plant; one tells how to 
get the most use out of the school plant as an educational instrument; one 
treats on other phases of the program; while the last chapter sets up criteria 
for the work of state agencies in schoolhousing procedure and then evalu- 
ates the work of state agencies in the light of these criteria. The beok also 
contains a bibliography and an index. 


CASSIDY, ROSALIND, AND KOZMAN, HILDA. Counseling Girls in a Chang- 


ing Society. New York: McGraw-Hill Co. 1947. 461 pp. Written to give vision 
and courage to all those concerned with the counseling and guidance of girls, 
this book deals with the task of the counselor as it affeets woman’s role in 
the world today, the position and problems of adolescent girls in contempor- 
ary society, and processes and techniques for counseling girls in high school 
and college. : 


CREIGHTON, THOMAS H., et al. Homes. New York: Reinhold Pub. Co. 1947. 











190 pp. $5.00. This attractive, large format publication contains pictures, care- 
fully drawn plans, and comments cf new houses selected by the editors of Pro- 
gressive Architecture. In selecting the houses included in this book, the edi- 
tors were guided by one simple eriterion—whether they were designed as 
pleasant places in which to live. The houses include the use cf various mate- 
rials, depending on what was available in the locality, what seemed appro- 
priate, what was attractive, and what the budget allowed. The houses rep- 
resent all areas of tle nation—New England, the South, the Midwest, and 
the Pacific coast. They represent the efforts of many architects working with 
many families in many parts of the country. The book is divided into three 
sections-—one bed-room houses, two-bedroom houses, and three or more bed- 
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room houses. While no attempt is made to classify these according to cost, 
a statement is made that the construction price ranges from $3,000 to $60,000 
depending somewhat on the size of the house but more particularly upon the 
possible variations within the group—lavishness or strict enconomy being the 
chief determining factor. 


DUNKEL. H. B. General Education in the Humanities. Washington 6, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1947. 351 pp. $3.50. This report develops a 
philosophy of the role of the humanities in general education, seeks to define 
specific aims and objectives, and indicates general trends. It describes vari- 
ous individual projects in the co-operating colleges and contains many case 
studies of students. The valuable inventories developed by the Co-operative 
Study (in philosophy of life, religion, literature, and the arts) are illustrated 
and discussed. 


FARGO, L. F. The Library in the School. Chicago: American Library Association. 
1947, 420 pp. This fourth edition of this widely used library aid is primarily 
a text dealing with library work at the secondary-school level. It is a basic 
text dealing with principles, attitudes, institutions, administrative and finan- 
cial backgrounds, and fundamentals of method. The book is not a manual of 
technical processes such as cataloging, but is concerned rather with the appli- 
cation of such processes to school situations. Foliowing the introduction in 
which the ideal library teaching methods and the aims of the school library 
are discussed, the other parts of the book are: “Functions and Activities ;” 
“Personnel and Management;” “Materials and Equipment ;” “Internal Organ- 
ization and Administration;” and “Government, Support, and External Re- 


lationships.” 


KOZMAN, H. C.; CASSIDY, ROSALIND; AND JACKSON, C. 0. Methods in 
Physical Education. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co, 1947, 562 pp. $4.25. 
This textbook for students preparing to teach boys and girls in high school 
stresses in its organization and in its content a method which encourages 
high-school pupils to take conscious control of self toward self-direction, self- 
management, and self-responsibilty. It stresses the larger role of the teacher 
and the unique contribution of the physical education teaeher in the educa- 
tional process. It also emphasizes the concept of the teacher as a community 
member and social worker. It suggests ways in which both pre-service and in- 
service teachers may achieve satisfying membership in school, neighborhood, 
and community groupings, as well as ways in which youth may learn to know, 
use, and serve their community. Chapters 1 to 5 give emphasis on “Direction 
and Goals,” while chapters 6 to 17 discuss “The Teaching Process.” At the 
end of each chapter are question projects which will enlarge the student’s 
understanding of points developed within the chapter. 


ROBERTS, R. W., ed:tor. On-The-Job Education in Rural Communities. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Department of Rural Education, National Education Association 
of the United States. 1947. 139 pp. 75 cents. Possibilities and problems arising 
from the educational programs for returned servicemen of World War II 
prompted the Committee on Publications and Constructive Studies of the De- 
partment of Rural Education to select a special phase of adult education for 
discussion in its 1947 yearbook. This yearbook is concerned with the use of 
on-the-job education as a means of helping to solve rural problems. The year- 
book contains information concerning rural problems and the use of the 
technic of on-the-job training in seeking to solve them. It includes descrip- 
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tions of the various types of on-the-job training program especially adaptable 
for rural youth, together with discussions of the organization, operation, and 
evaluation of these programs. It ‘s of interest not only to school administra- 
tors, vocational-education specialists, and others concerned with open-coun- 
try and village-centered rural communities, but also to their counterparts in 
towns and smaller cities. Such towns and cities usually serve as high-schoel 
centers for their surrounding areas; furthermore, they provide work situa- 
tions in nonagricultural trades which frequently are not available in small 
centers. 


THURSFIELD, R. E., editor. The Study and Teaching of American History. Wash- 


ington, D. C.: National Council for the Social Studies. 1947. 460 pp. $2.00. 
Throughout the world, education is being dedicated to the supreme task of 
bringing order to a chaotic world. Education is making a great effort to con- 
struct a decent world order, rooted in morality, in which nations and people 
believe in the inherent dignity of the individual with liberty and justice for 
all mankind. While this Yearbook does not lay claim to furnishing all the 
answers to the realization of the objectives inherent in these avowed aims of 
education, it does furnish some cues and suggestions for teachers of American 
history indicating contributions which can be made in the classroom. This 
volume presents American history in relation to international activity, points 
out that American history is a part of world history, and builds an appre- 
ciation of the position of the United States in “One World” today and of the 
responsibilites accompanying that position, At the same time, stress is 
given to the need for developing those understandings and skills vital to the 
building of loyal United States citizens. This is primarily a Yearbook for 
classroom teachers in elementary and secondary schools, though supervisors 
and administrators in charge of instruction will find it equally useful. Its 
success depends largely upon their use of it. It should motivate and aid them 
in their efforts to improve the teaching of American history. 


WRINKLE, W. L. Improving Marking and Reporting Practices. New York: Rhine- 








hart and Co, 1947. 126 pp. $2.00. Much has been said about the need for a 
more effective system of reporting pupil progress; but, like the weather, not 
teo mucii has been done about it. Over the years, schools have made changes in 
their systems of reporting pupil progress but by and large the system has 
reverted to a series of evaluation indices which are little removed from the 
old system of numerical percentages or A, B, C, D, E, and F, marking with 
intervals being expressed by pluses and minuses and the almost impossibility 
of comparing the marks given by different teachers. The author of this book 
does not attempt to provide a perfect report form or system. Rather he tries 
to help those sincerely interested in improvement by discussing the underly- 
ing philesophy that should be basic in the search for improvement. He dis- 
cusses first steps in such a program; he presents a check list of items which 
will assist in crystallizing points of view; he presents an excellent reference 
source as necessary for background; he points out fallacies in the use of 
A, B, C, D, E, F marks; he analyzes schemes of departures that have been 
tried; he describes a ten-year experiment which he conducted, pointing out 
many of the things learned; and then he not only makes a statement of ob- 
jectives but also breaks them down into specific behaviors to insure a correct 
interpretation of each objective and applies them to units or courses. To 
those working on this pressing problem of reporting pupil progress, the book 
will be found a source of practical aid. 
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Books for Pupil and Teacher Use 
ALDANOV, MARK. Before the Deluge. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1947. 


561 pp. $3.50. Though its center is Russia, the web of this novei reaches out 
into many countries and extends over Europe—the Europe of Bismarck, of 
Gladstone, of Karl Marx and Victor Hugo, of Tsar Alexander II, and of the 
growing nihilist movement. It is the Europe of 1860-1880, in which the rum- 
blings of changes and upheavals to come are sensed in every land. The reader 
is transported from St. Petersburg to Paris, to Berlin, to the French Riviera, 
or to a German health resort and back again to St. Petersburg, as he follows 
the unfolding pageant of history, the adventures of the many and diverse 
people in the story, people of every kind and class but all teuched directly 
or indirectly by dawning ideas and tendencies which are later to change the 
face of the world. The central figure in this great canvas is the benevolent 
and ill-fated Tsar Alexander II. But there are lesser figures that stand out 
equally clearly, such as Jeliabov, Sophie Perovsky, and their comrades in 
the little group of terrorists consecrated to one aim, the death of Tsar Alex- 
ander II, whose assassination at their hands in 1881 brings the novel to its 
close. Against this world background a number of ordinary people play out 
their lives. There is Professor Mouraviev, whcse daughter Elizabeth joins ° 
the terrorist group despite Techerniakov, who loves her so deeply that, for her 
protection, he enters into what is a marriage in name only. There is Mr. 
Dummiler, the government official, and his intellectual wife with whom 
Mamontoy, later, has a brief affair—-and there is Katia, the little circus per- 
former, whom Mamontov, eventually marries, finding—to his surprise—in 
simple every day life with her the happiness he had so long missed. Painted 
on the wide picturesque canvas of Russia and Europe in the final stages of a 
lush and decadent way of life, this novel has a sweep and power reminiscent 
of Tolstoy and Dosteoevsky. 


AXELRAD, JACOB. Patrick Henry—The Voice of Freedom. New York: Random 


House. 1947, 318 pp. $3.75. The author has woven the career of Patrick 
Henry into the fabric of the Revolution, for he was one of those who both 
helped create it and who was created by it. Starting with none of the ad- 
vantages of blood or wealth or learning possessed by most of the Founding 
Fathers, Patrick Henry first raised the cry of liberty and led Virginia, the 
foremost colony of the new world, throughout the struggle for independence. 
No immaculate hero, he could play polities with the best (or the worst) of 
these opponents. But he was a fascinating man who strove magnificently to 
incite a revolution and to win it. 


BAILEY, R. E. Argosies of Empire. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1947. 263 pp. 


and coming down to the sixteenth century, the author has covered the voy- 
ages of some of the most famous trade-navigators of history. Vasco de Gama, 
those three German princes of trade, the Fugger brothers of Augsburg, are 
some of those whose stories read like the most spectacular fiction. Here is a 
book for anyone interested in the drama of the beginnings of international 
trade. It is the first of a group of books by the same author bringing the story 


of trade among nations up to date. 


$2.75. Beginning with the Phoenician trade in the very hinterland of time 


BARLOW, RUTH C. Lisbeth Holly. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1947. 
209 pp. $2.50. This happy summertime story has its setting on the shores of 
Lake Michigan. The Holly family and their guests enjoy to the utmost their 
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loved summer home in the dunes, spiced by occasional experiences with wan- 
dering gypsies and the suspicious behavior of mysterious Mr. Jobe. The 
author writes with feeling, because in Lisbeth Holly she shares the experi- 
ences of her own happy girlhood summers at Forest Beach, the family sum- 
mer home near New Buffalo, Michigan. 


BECHDOLT, JACK. Trusty. New York: E, P. Dutton and Co, 1947. 191 pp. $2.50. 
This is an interesting story of a thoroughbred police horse reared on a Con- 
necticut farm. It contains information on the training of horses and men of 
the Mounted Police. 


BEIM, LORRAINE. Sugar and Spice. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1947. 
215 pp. $2.50. Ann was disappointed to find in her senior year at high school 
that she would have to forego her college plans until her brother had finished 
his university course. But she began to show “more spice” upon the discov- 
ery that boys her own age were given more responsible jobs than girls, even 
in summer playground work. Ann could not reconcile herself to the general 
attitude that it was necessary for girls to take second place when it came to 
schooling, business, or professions. Not until she had visited an aunt in New 
York, as a graduation present, did she begin to gain perspective on her own 
problem and its wider aspects. 


BIBLE, DANA X. Championship Footbail. New York 11: Prentice Hall: 1947. 297 
pp. $3.00. America’s champion football coach, after thirty-four years of de- 
veloping winning teams, here provides from his rich experiences an authori- 
tative book on the game. Here are the details of what makes teams roll to 
success-—clearly expressed and fully illustrated with many diagrams and 
photographs. Coach Bible has written a work that every coach, piayer, and 
spectator of the game should read with pleasure and profit. 


BLAICH, T. P., AND BAUMGARTNER, J. ©. The Challenge of Democracy. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1947 755 pp. $3.20. The organization of this re- 
vised edition, which starts with the indivdual in his immediate setting, moves 
into wider circles and toward more distant horizons in time and space, there- 
by keeping the pupils individually conscious of the fact that the problems un- 
der consideration are theirs, as well as society’s. The book is organized into 
twelve units which have to do with everyday experience. Each unit is further 
divided into two or more parts which form thirty chapters of the book. Each 
chapter has a short statement which tends to orient the student in his study 
of the problem. At the end of each chapter are found the following suggested 
aids: “Highlights of the Chapter,” (Summarizing sentences), “We Start the 
Discussion” (A list of questions), “We Learn by Doing” (Things to do), and 
“For Additional Reading” (A bibliography). At the end of the book is found 
an index and the names and addresses of all the publishers referred to in the 
book. 


BOTKIN, B. A. A Treasury of New England Folklore. New York 16: Crown Pub- 
lishers. 1947. 960 pp. $4.00. Here are the Yankees—the salty, shrewd, thrifty, 
ingenious, laconic, fun-loving, cantankerous, pixilated, God-fearing people 
of New England. Here are the stories they tell, the songs they sing and the 
tricks they play Down East in Maine, on fishing vessels off the Massachusetts 
coast, on village greens in Rhode Island and Connecticut, in the woods of 
the White and Green Mountains of New Hampshire and Vermont. Here also 
are the customs they live by and the traditions they treasure. Here are the 
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heroes and sages, the saints and scoundrels, the pirates and devils and 
witches, the undying fabulous figures that are part of the soil and roots of 
New England: Ethan Allen, Daniel Webster, Captain Kidd, Lord Dexter, 
Cal Coolidge, P. T. Barnum, John L. Sullivan, Lorenzo Dow, and all the rest. 
The author has filled this book with the warmth and wealth of New Eng- 
land’s lore: sailors’ chanteys, peddlers’ patter, farmers’ wisdom, trappers’ 
arts, Jovers’ ways, children’s games and rhymes. There are doleful old bal- 
lads and rollicking square-dance tunes. From the earliest colonial days New 
England, like England itself, has been a cradle of American culture. Most 
Americans and most American things have roots there and in this full, rich 
book is all the quality and flavor of the Yankee land and the Yankee people. 


BRYAN, F. H. Susan B. Anthony—Champion of Women’s Rights. New York 18: 
Julian Messner. 1947. 186 pp. $2.75. This story of Susan B. Anthony is 
dramatic and full of warmth and humor. It gives an exciting picture of a 
dynamic personality and a remarkable achievement. For “Susan the Champ- 
ion” as she was called, blazed the trail for all American women and made 
possible most of the privileges enjoyed by them today—personal freedom, 
co-educaticn, active participation in business, politics, and the professions. 


BUNCE, W. H. Treasure Was Their Quest. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. 1947. 230 pp. $2.25. Summertime in an upstate New York village may not 
sound eventful, but when Willie and Ham hit upon their “project,” things 
began to happen. It all began with the magazine ad for a divining rod which 
would detect buried treasure. After all, everyone knew that there was a cache 
of money hidden near Ghost-Face House on the outskirts of the village, and 
Willie and Ham were enterprising. Through the lengthening days of spring, 
they worked and schemed to get money enough to buy the rod. Even after 
the marvelous instrument was theirs, it took a while to find the proper 
moment to use it. 


BURLINGAME, ROGER. Inventors Behind the Inventor. New York 17: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co, 1947. 211 pp. $3.00. The book tells the stery of such men as 
John Fitch, Joseph Henry, Alfred Vail, William Kelly, and many other less 
heralded men who have made great contributions in the history of invention 
in this country but who have not gained the spotlight as such men as Samuel 


Morse and Robert Fulton. 


CAMPBELL, DORCAS. Your Career in Banking. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Co. 1947. 217 pp. $3.00. Beginning with several introductory chapters of an 
exploratory nature, the author advises the vocation secker to study himself 
first and the banking life second before he makes up his mind, Answering the 
question, “Can I reach the top?” affirmatively, this book points out ways and 
means of achieving success, outlines the path a young man must travel, and 
discusses in detail the specialists, the sub-occupations in the field. The intro- 
ductcry chapters also analyze the kinds of personalities which succeed in 
banking. 


CARLIN, JEROME, AND CHRIST, H. I. The Black Arrow. New York 10: Globe 
Book Co. 1947. 263 pp. $1.17. These teachers have adapted this Stevenson story 
to make it more enticing to youthful readers. The style is simpler than the 
original. The involved sentence structure and the advanced vocabulary have 
been eliminated. A group of objective questions has been prepared for each 
chapter to be used for testing the pupil’s comprehension. 
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CARLIN, JEROME, AND CHRIST, H. I. The Last of the Mohicans. New York 10: 
Globe Book Co, 1947. 277 pp. $1.17. Here is another of the old classics adapted 
for youthful readers. The present volume aims to make Cooper addicts of 
young people. Without distorting the narrative it presents all the important 
incidents by eliminating elaboration, circumlocution, and long descriptions. It 
modernizes the diction to clarify meaning. It eliminates the maudlin, while 
retaining scenes of real emotion. It simplifies sentence structure and style. 
It avoids the complicated Indian nomenclature by designating the enemy 
as Hurons, rather than the indiscriminate and confusing Mingo, Maqua, Iro- 
quois, or Huron. It keeps the best of Cooper, while rejecting those aspects 
that prove distasteful or bewildering to modern young readers. It attempts 
to build vocabulary by retaining more-difficult words whose meaning can be 
derived from the context. A list of objective questions are included in the 
back of the book as an aid for the teacher to test reading comprehension. 


CARLIN, JEROME, AND CHRIST, H. I. Quentin Durward. New York 10: Globe 
Book Co, 1947, 317 pp. $1.17. This historical tale of Scott’s has been adapted 
for youthful readers by these two teachers. Lengthy descriptions have been 
shortened; discussions of incomprehensible customs of another age and over- 
subtle character delineations, and complicated historical background have 
been eliminated or made comprehensible. At the end of the book are objective 
questions for each chapter as an aid to the teacher to check reading compre- 
hension. 


CARLIN, JEROME, AND CHRIST, H. I. The Three Musketeers. New York 10: 
Globe Book Co, 1947. 323 pp. $1.17. Dumas’ famous story has been rewritten by 
these two teachers. They have abridged the original but, through it, nothing 
of the author's breathtaking action in it has been lost. Words have been sim- 
plified and long and involved sentences have been recast. At the end of the 
book are objective questions for each chapter as an aid to the teacher to test 
reading comprehensicn. 


COOPER, A. C., AND FRISIUS, A. G.‘ Les Miserables. New York 10: Globe Book 
Co, 1947, 427 pp. $1.20. This condensed and simplified form of Victor Hugo’s 
immortal story should acquaint youthful readers with this truthful and 
artistic study of humanity. In this abridgment students will lose none of 
the essential parts of the story; they will find the keen insight, the human 
sympathy, and the wisdom of the great artist revitalized by the adapters’ 
simplification. 


ERDMAN, LOULA G. The Years cf the Locust. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and 
Co. 1947. 234 pp. $2.75. Dade Kenzie was a big man, wise and prosperous, so 
sure of himself he was almost arrogant, yet as simple as earth. This is the 
story of Old Dade and of the men and women of the neighboring farms and 
villages whose lives were changed because they had known him. Their story, 
set against a background of the rich bottomlands and rolling hills of Missouri, 
makes a warm and understanding novel. The Years of the Locust is a simple 
story; but as it unfolds through the richness and diversity of its characters, 
it increases in complexity, like life itself. In its pages one feels the pulsing 
rhythm of the seasons and of man, of lives interwoven and dependent on each 
other, unaffected by the hysteria of our teaming cities. Best of all, perhaps, is 
the feeling of home and kinship and the need of security lying deep in each 
heart that the author has expressed the atmosphere of a small community, 
knit together by their regard for a man they all respect and love. The Years 
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of the Locust is the ninth winner of the Dodd, Mead-Redbook Prize Novel 
Award and appeared in Redbook magazine in a shortened version under the 
title Lest We Lose Our Eden. 

FELSEN, H. G. Bertie Comes Through. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1947. 
212 pp. $2.50. Have you ever laughed at a fat boy pounding along the track, 
trving to win the forty-yard-dash? Have you watched him tearing around 
the football field, getting in everybody’s way? Then perhaps you have seen 
Bertie Poddle. Bertie just didn’t know the meaning of defeat. He was willing 
to try anything so long as it added to the glory of Heeble High. In the end, 
and almost in spite of himself, Bertie became the pride of Heeble. Funny 
though his story may be, it is full of pathos, too. Bertie wins the very deep 
affection of every boy who meets him, for to know Bertie Poddle is to like 


him. 

FORD, EDWARD. Bob Lane, News Cameraman, Philadelphia 
Company. 1947, 243 pp. $2.00. Here is a realistic story of the hard road the 
aspirant new cameraman has to travel to achieve success. Those not only in- 
terested in the news angle but also those interested in the camera will find 
this story helpful as well as interesting. 

FREER, M. M. Roberta, Interior Decorator. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1947. 
209 pp. $2.25. Roberta goes to New York to become an interior decorator. 
She tries for a prize—a trip to Europe. Unsuccessful, and much depressed, 
she however works out a happy solution. It is a love story filled with infor- 
mation about this fascinating work. 

GARST, SHANNON. Three Conquistadors. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1947. 
227 pp. $2.75. The Spanish Conquest of the Americas is one of tle most dra- 
matic chapters in the pages of history. This is the story of the three men who 
led the Conquest. Setting out to gain new lands for Spain, they were lured to 
their own destruction by the promise of fabulous riches in the new land. Their 
story is one of unparalleled greed, of cruelty, and plunder. While they made 
Spain the most powerful nation in the world, they themselves died poor and 


2: Macrae Smith 


dishonored. 

GOLLOMB, JOSEPH. Window on the World. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. 1947, 208 pp. $2.50. In the City Room of The Daily, forty stories above 
Manhattan, Ted Gusick, a copy boy, is so engrossed in his schemes for be- 
coming a reporter that, as a famous columnist tells him, he is “living in a 
room walled in with mirrors. All you see is yourself.” The columnist advises 
Ted to “eut windows in your walls.” The story of Ted’s gradual growth 
toward maturity is set against the stormy background of a quarreling world. 
In this country there is a movement to get our government to pull out of the 
United Nations, to stock up on atom bombs, and to go it alone, while Europe 
and Asia are suffering the aftermath of war. At first Ted is absorbed only 
with the glamor of the errands on which he is sent—a World Series game, 
expensive night clubs, a midnight-to-morning cruise in the car of a Broad- 
way columnist. However, office politics, his strained relations with Mike 
Miller, head copy ‘oy, and the world’s crisis make Ted’s life tense and 
troubled. Forced finally to choose between his personal advancement and the 
welfare of many, Ted makes a decision that opens for him “a window on the 


world.” 
GREW, DAVID. Beyond Rope and Fence. Philadelphia 6: David McKay Co, 1947. 
$2.50. This is an extraordinary story of the life of the buckskin mare who 
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escaped into the wilds of the Canadian prairie and became tte leader of a 
herd of wild horses. From the moment the buckskin mare appears, as a six- 
months-old colt, the reader feels her very special identity. She is deliciously 
carefree. She knows no fear until the noisy ranchers swoop down upon her 
wit! their branding iron. Then, in terror, the young colt and her mother 
make a break for their freedom. They are followed by a fugitive herd, and 
the vears of exciting freedom begin. After the death of her mother, Queen 
learns to use her wit and winning ways to become a leader. She accustoms 
herself to the cold of winter, learns to recognize enemies, grows to maturity, 
and has a colt of her own. 


HAZLETT, E. E. He’s Jake! New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1947. 154 pp. 
$2.75. This is not a war story. It is a tale of everyday life in the peacetime 
submarine Navy. It tells of Jake, brindled buli terrier, and of his love for his 
ship, for the submarine’s crew in general, and for a Filipino steward in par- 
ticular. Jake finds plenty of doggy adventures in his unusual surroundings, 
from rescue work to a swimming race with a surprise splash in it! His 
robust qualities, his friendly, frolicsome nature endear him to his shipmates, 
as they will to the reader. 


HENNING, W. E. The Heller. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1947. 294 
pp. $2.75. This is the exuberant, outspoken, and eventful story of Anne Karlan’s 
life from the time she was seventeen until she “settled down” and became'a 
housewife a year or so later. The setting is a mid-western city, but the story 
could take place almost anywhere in America. While having its counterpart 
among some high-school students, it is one that the reader must realize is by 
no means true of any appreciable number of the millions of today’s high- 
school youth. 


HOBBS, JR., S. H.; AND BOND, M. N. North Carolina Today. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press. 1947. 434 pp. $2.30. This book is written 
especially for the young reader. It treats on the state’s wealth—its natural 
wealth, its manufacturing, its institutional wealth, and finally its future. 
Maps, charts, sketches, and pictures are included to present a clear picture. 
Each chapter has a list of questions for discussion. At the end of the book 
is a reading list for teachers. 


HUNGERFORD, E. B. Fighting Frigate. Chicago 5: Wilcox and Follett Co. 1947. 
261 pp. $2.50. This is a story about boys—a thrilling story of the sea and a 
gallant, beloved ship. Its fast-moving action is climaxed by the stirring bat- 
tle between the Constitution and the British frigate Guerriere. Here are 
memorable characters from history’s glowing pages, like Captain Isaac Hull 
and Paul Revere, and unforgettable new characters in fiction, like Mark 
Hodges and Dan Hogan. Here is an inspiring new story of the days when our 
country was young. 


JOHNSON, W. H., AND NEWKIRK, L. V. Home Mechanics. New York 11: The 
Macmillan Co. 1947. 310 pp. $3.20. This book has been prepared for use in 
teaching home mechanics to boys and girls. Electricity in the home, utensils 
and appliances, plumbing and heating, doors and windows, and care of the 
home and garden are the five instructional units treated. These five units con- 
tain consumer information, instruction for care and adjustment of home ap- 
pliances, and equipment and craft projects related to the unit. The materials 

included have' been selected because of their frequent occurrence in home liv- 
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ing and because experience has proved that they can be taught in a home 
mechanics class effectively and with interest for the students. 


KEATING, L. A. Jerry Dowd, Fraternity Man. New York 10: Lantern Press, 257 
Fourth Ave. 1947. 256 pp. $2.50. This is more than an exciting and wholly 
convincing story of high-school life for boys and girls; it is a crusade. Mr. 
Keating has written a strong argument not against high-school fraternities 
as such but against secret Greek letter societies in high schools, against poli- 
tical engineering for important student body and athletic honors, against 
unwholesome ceremonial rigmarole and initiations, and lastly against the 
minor vices, such as gambling, sometimes indulged in after meetings. 


KENNELL, R. E. Adventure in Russia. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1947. 196 
pp. $2.50. Here is a story of modern girls and boys in Russia today filled with 
adventure, mystery, travel, feats of horsemanship, and the colorful, varied 
life of the Russian people. This story gives a picture of the vast background 
of Soviet Russia with its different republics, different peoples, different cus- 
toms and legends, interspersed with interesting stories of old Russia—its 
costumes, manners, and customs contrasting with the modern developments 
in education, farming, and enginecring. , 


LANE, F. C.; GOLDMAN, E. F.; AND HUNT, E. M. The World's History. New 
York 17, Harcourt, Brace and Co, 1947. 793 pp. $3.20. This book tells the story 
of how the world as a whole, with its many peoples, environments, civiliza- 
tions, religions, and nations, came to be what it is. The authors have told the 
story of civilizations in Europe, the Middle East, the Far East, and the Amer- 
icas. The history of the United States is not retold, but it is constantly tied in 
with modern world history. A history for high school cannot be really world- 
wide, cannot give a sense of unity, unless it explains and describes how peo- 
ples learn from one another. Both the text and maps of this book tell the 
story of the spread of civilizations from the first four centers and the 
changes they underwent in the course of spreading. This approach has per- 
mitted attention to be given tiie too-much-neglected Chinese and Indian 
centers the emphasis they deserve. The book has been organized in interpre- 
tive units built around these large ideals: the nature of civilization, the an- 
cient ideal of citizenship, the growth of the important world relig’ons, the 
rise of social classes, the emergence ard spread of Western Civilizatien, the 
appearance of modern nations, the development of democracy, the progress 
of science and industry, and the challenge raised by modern war and depres- 
sion to build a better society. Major developments and their meaning have 
also been stressed by overviews and summaries, by integrated chapter, see- 
tion, and paragraph headings, by the illustrations, and by the study helps. 
In order to give interesting detail about the more important persons, events, 
and movements, some of lesser importance nave been omitted. Chronological 
confusion has been avoided by frequent use of the same dates and by num- 
erous charts and time lines—all for reference rather than memorizing. 
Place relationships have been kept the fore in a_ carefully, constructed 
series of maps—many of them world maps that stress world relationships. 
Wherever it has seemed that pictorial representation would give additional 
clarity to a major point, charts have been integrated to the text. 


LISS, JOSEPH. Radio’s Best Plays. New York 22: Greenberg, 201 E. 57th Street. 
1947. 397 pp. $3.00. Mr. Liss has collected here twenty plays that he feels 
are creative drama—permanent literary accomplishments in tiis comparative- 
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ly new dramatic form. Although a number of these plays have won the rare 
distinction of repeated broadcasts, most of them have never before appeared 
in print. He has written an introduction and a prefatory note to each play. 
In dividing his book into three main parts—‘“Cycle from Fear to Fear,” 
“Plays with a Purpose,” and “Plays about People’—he shows that the 
radic is a flexible medium of expression permitting a wide range in writing 
style as well as subject matter. He leaves no doubt that radio is a new art 
form of the drama, a form limitless in its potentialities for writers of poetry 
or prose. In this volume are plays that vary in scope from the documentary 
to the musical cantata; in mood, from the prophetic to the nostalgic; and 
in attitude, from dread to hope. 


Look at America: New England. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1947. 395 pp. 
$5.00. This is one cf a series of nine regional guides prepared by the editors 
of Look in collaboration with Mary E. Chase. This publication made up 
largely of photographs gives a rather complete sectional picture. In addition 
to the pictures and information text, the introduction by one who is a native 
of this region, the road maps, and the appendice. give a seasonal accent of 
the local sports and major enterta‘nments. This volume presents the many 
contrasts that give New England its charm—from the great north woods of 
Maine and tbe mountains of New Hampshire to the dunes of Cape Cod and 
the trim estates of suburban Connecticut. Next to the gracious mansions of 
the old sea captains and the sturdy colonial farmhouses that represents a 
well-preserved historic past are the modern factories that make New Eng- 
land a leading industrial region. During the winter months thousands of 
skiers turn out on the slopes of New Hampshire and Vermont, and in the 
summer the beaches from Maine to Connecticut are crowded. The coast offers 
excellent sailing waters, and the state of Maine is one of the leading hunt- 
ing and fishing regions in the country. But yet. in spite of the variety of 
this small section, the New Englander, whether he be a down-east lobsterman, 
a Vermont farmer, or a Boston banker, has a self-conscious regional pride and 
way of doing things that gives this small section a remarkable unity. 


MAGINLEY, C. J. Historic Models of Early America. New York 17: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co, 1947. 178 pp. $2.50. Under four headings, “Transportation in 
Early America,” “On Early American Farms,” “In Early .merican Homes,” 
and “In Early American Villages,” the author offers a wide variety of models 
which boys can make. The suggested materials are inexpensive and easily ob- 
tained, the necessary tools are such as will be found in a boy’s own tool kit 
or in a schoo] manual training shop, and the instructions are clear and ex- 
plicit. After a brief historical sketch of each object, which places it in rela- 
tion to its period of American history, specifications for the size of each part 
of the model are given, with working diagrams and simple directions for put- 
ting them together. 


MARJARUM. E. W. How to Use a Book. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press. 1947. 127 pp. $1.50. For anyone who must go to books for informa- 
tion and ideas, this book will be found helpful. Compact and practical as its 
title implies, the book places essential information on the subject at the seek- 
er’s fingertips. ‘i‘he author has taught thousands of college students the funda- 
mentals of using books for more than fifteen years. The invaluable hints in- 
cluded in this book have proved themselves by repeated application in the 
classroom. It tells how to retain what you read, how to develop habits of 

rapid readiig. It explains the parts of books from title pages through indices, 
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and the functions they serve. A chapter is included on how to find books in 
libraries and what to do with them once found. There is a list of the more 
general basic reference works, and a glossary of more than one hundred ab- 
breviated and complete terms common in books. 


McOOY, GUY. Portraits of the World’s Best-known Musicians. Philadelphia: Theo- 
dore Presser Co. 1947. 255 pp. $3.50. In February, 1932, The Etude Music 
Magazine began the monthly publication of a series of pictures and thumb- 
nail biographies known as The Etude Historical Musical Portrait Series. 
This was arranged aphabetically and covered the entire history of music to 
the present day. The series ran for nearly nine years, during which time 
there were published close to five thousand portraits, representing every 
phase of musical endeavor, even including patrons of the musica] art and 
outstanding music publishers. Following this experience there was a request 
for this material in book form. It was brought up to date and a number of 
new names were added and biographical material re-edited. As a result, this 
volume now contains about 5250 names. Celebrated musical personages of all 
countries have been included. These portraits (1 in. x 1% in. approximately) 
of netable and foremost musical personalities of the world throughout five 
centuries of musical progress and biographies are arranged in alphabetical 
sequence. In addition, there is an index of the musical personalities of the 
United States arranged by states. 


MEADER, §. W. Behind the Ranges. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1947. 
222 pp. $2.50. Here is a story with an unusual background. The wild loveli- 
ness of an uninhabited valley high in the Olympic Mountains was hardly 
disturbed when Dick and his father, with the help of a forest ranger, pitched 
their camp there. Dr. Randolph, a botanist, planned to make a collection of 
the flora of the region—the wildest and least-explored territory in the United 
States. Dick hoped to get specimens of the whistling marmot—a rare animal 
which lives there—for the Smithsonian Institution. But their peaceful days 
were abruptly changed by Dick’s discovery that the valley was already in- 
habited by some strange sort of human being. 


MERRILL, MARION, Syd of Tar-Paper Shack, Chicago 5: Wilcox and Follett Co. 
1947. 260 pp. Here is a story about a boy who lived in the backwoods of On- 
tario, Canada. Syd Tanner’s father died when Syd was quite young. He is the 
provider for the family, barely making a living for his mother, his brother, and 
his sister from the reluctant soil. He ekes out his income by cutting wood, 
guiding hunters, and other jobs. Even this modest livelihood is threatened 
when Slim Swindal, who owns the sawmill, claims that he also owns the land 
on which the Tanner family have squatted for generations. Things look 
dark for Syd and his family, but the boy’s courage, hard work, and quick 
thinking help him out of his difficulties. 


NEILSON, FRANCES AND WINTHROP. Dusty for Speed! New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Co, 1947, 219 pp. $2.50. A beautiful sensitive whippet with the 
speed of lightning in her slender legs is the heroine of this absorbing story. 
Thirteen-year-old Jan finds her, bruised and burr-torn, in the bushes one day 
and takes her home. “Home” is the gasoline station operated by his young 
brother-in-law, Andy, and his sister Natalie. Times are hard, business is bad 
and here is another mouth to feed. Andy, though the kindest of men, does not 
look upon the advent of Dusty with great relish. After a long, discouraging 
winter, during which Dusty is stolen by gangsters who enter her in the whip- 
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pet races, spring comes with promise of better things. Natalié’s “Hot Ginger- 
bread and Ice Cold Milk” sign tempts tourists and business at the gasoline 
station picks up. A bank foreclosure, however, still hangs by a thread. Comes 
the day of the whippet races in another county—the grand prize $5,000. A 
State trooper, remembering Jan’s stolen whippet, investigates the alleged 
owners of one of the entrants in the race. How Dusty wins the grand prize, 
how the courageous family, working together, attain happiness and success, 
this is told with skill and drama of a high order. 


NEWKIRK, L. V.; HEWITT, COLEMAN; AND ZUTTER, La VADA. Adven- 
tures With Plastics. Boston 16; D. C. Heath and Co. 1947. 287 pp. $3.50. This 
book provides instructions for fabricating plastics. The how-to-do-it of funda- 
mental processes—designing, cutting, shaping, molding, cementing, finishing, 
and decorating—is brought out through use of large photographs, full-page 
drawings, and descriptions. The text contains complete working plans and de- 
tailed, step-by-step instructions for making more than 100 projects. Some are 
simple and easy to make; others wiil challenge the advanced craftsman. All 
the projects have been constructed by the methods described in this book and 
have been tested for their appeal to students, both young and old. 


OLDS, H. D. Come In Winifred. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1947. 212 pp. $2.25. 
This book, with its background of college life, experiments in radio, including 
writing plays, production, technical problems, going on the air, schcol dances, 
and club rivalries is a story most girls will read with interest and delight. 


PETERSON, HOUSTON, editor. Great Teachers. New Brunswick, N. J. Rutgers 
University Press. 1946. 383 pp. The book consists of the stories about twenty- 
two outstanding teachers, not all of whom are generally thought of as being 
teachers. The story of each of these well-known persons who have been teach- 
ers in action in the home, the classroom, the seminar, the laboratory, the 
clinic, and the lecture hall is told by a person who knew his subjects. These 
biographical portraits are interestingly written and are productive of giving 
the reader a most intimate knowledge of tie person. 


PETERSON, L. Y., AND PLUMMER, M. M. Fair Wind. Chicago 5: Wilcox and 
Follett Co. 1947. 234 pp. Philip’s adventures in many types of work, the tense 
football rivalry between his team and that of a neighboring town, and the cli- 
max of a thrilling boat race make this book an interesting and exciting story. 


Publications of Christmas Choral octavas for mixed voices, optional a capella, by 
Hall and McCreary Compeny, Chicago, Illinois, available at the unit price 
18 cents except No. 2546 which is 15 cents: — 
No. 1641 Ben Jonson’s Carol ... Donald E, Sellew 
No. 1642 When Christ Was Born of Mary Free... Donald E. Sellew 
No. 1643 This Little Pilgrim ... Donald E. Sellew 
No. 1647 Sleep of the Infant Jesus ... arranged by Van A. Christy 
No. 1650 O Come, All Ye Faithful ... arranged by Ruth Heller 
No. 2546 Sleep of the Infant Jesus (Treble voices) . . . arranged by 
Van A, Christy 
Publications recently issued in unabridged and in vest-pocket size by The Bantam 
Books, Inc., 1107 Broadway, New York 10, at 25 cents each: 
; 86. Border Roundup, A. R. Bosworth, a Western story 
87. Apartment in Athens, G. Westcott, a novel 
88. Trigger Kid, B. Foster, a Western story 
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89. Finders Keepers, G. Homes, a mystery story 

90. The Uninvited, D. Macardle, a suspense novel 

91. The 17th Letter, D. Cameron Disney, a spy story 

92. My Life and Hard Times, J. Thurber, a humorous story 

93. Dagger of the Mind, K. Fearing, a mystery story 

94. The Crimson Horseshoe, P. Dawscn, a Western story 

95. Assignment Without Glory, M. Spinelli, a spy story 

96. The Scarab Murder Case, S. S. Van Dine, a mystery story 

97. Swamp Water, V. Bell, a novel 

98. Cry Wolf, M. Carleton, a suspense novel 

99. Comanche Chaser, Dane Coolidge, a Western story 

100, The Cautious Amorist, N. Lindsey, a novel 

101. The Problem of the Green Capsule, J. Dickson Carr, a mystery story 

102. Range Rider, W. H. B. Kent, a Western story 

103. The Bells of St. Mary’s, G. V. Martin, a novel 

104. Powder Valley Pay-Off, P. Field, a Western 

105, Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, C. O. Skinner & E. Kimbrough, 
madcap best seller 

106. Asylum, W. Seabrook, an alcoholic takes the cure 

107. Murder in Brass, L. Padgett, a mystery story 

108. Quick Draw, C. Bishop, a Western story 

109. Blood From a Stone, R. 8. Wallis, a mystery story 

110. Romance for Sale, M. Greig, a romance 

111. Trouble Shooter, R. Traver, crime in the North woods 

112. Hardcase, L. Short, a Western story 

113. Riders of the Night, E. Cunningham, a Western story 

114. Old Lover’s Ghost, L. Ford, a mystery story 

115. Women Will Be Doctors, H. Lees, a romance 

116. Great Stories from the Saturday Evening Post, B. Hibbs, editor 

117. Stiffs Don’t Vote, G. Homes, a mystery story 

118, A Toast to Tomorrow, M. Coles, a spy story 

119. Double Deal, A. R. Bosworth, a Western story 

120. Secret Beyond the Door, Rufus King, a suspense novel 

121. My Man Godfrey, E. Hatch, a humorous novel 

122. A Certain Doctor French, E. Seifert, a romance 


RAINE, ALICE. Eagle of Guatemala. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co, 1947. 
22 pp. $2.50. In this biography one sees the slow growth of an ideal. Barrios 
sacrificed money, land, family, and friends to achicve his goal of a free coun- 
try, and in his later years, by establishing compulsory education for all, a 
system of roads, just laws and agricultural improvements, laid the founda- 
tion which today enables Guatemala to take her place as a progressive coun- 
try. Until his death, Barrios never ceased to believe in and to work for a 
union of Central American countries. 


RATCLIFF, J. D., editor. Science Year Book of 1947. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Co. 1947. 283 pp. $2.50. Do you know what curare is? Strepto- 
mycin? AC serum? What has science done with atomic energy? Can it be con- 
trolled and put to work in industry? In medicine? What are the facts about 
jet propulsion? Rocket warfare? The helicopter? All the myriad inventions, 
discoveries, theories, gadgets, ard ideas with which science has busied itself 
during 1946, the first full year of the atomic age? The most important an- 
swers are in the pages of this book. 
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REAGER, R. ©. You Can Talk Well. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press. 1946. 328 pp. $2.50. Everyone can talk well. Everyone can improve his 
ability to talk well. Good speech is simple, natural, easy. When it is natural 
it is effective. This book is designed to provide help for those who need and 
wish to develop this natural ability, to make their speech more effective. The 
suggestions offered have been tried in a laboratory of more than 25,000 adults 
from all walks of life and professions. 


ROSENBERGER, MARJORIE. Mark My Words. Yonkers-on-Hudson 5: World 
Book Co. 1947. 109 pp. 64 cents. This book for high-school students presents 
material to interest the student in words by offering them in a new and ex- 
hilarating manner. It adds a note of pleasure to learning and avoids the drudg- 
ery of routine drills by a refreshing new approach. The program of word pre- 
sentation covers approximately 3,000 words which the author has collected in 
her teaching over a period of years. The vocabulary quizzes are derived from 
the literature studied in high-school English classes. Pronunciation sections 
contain troublesome words revealed in speech classes. And spelling games are 
based upon words which are frequently misspelled in themes. 


SCOTT, J. U. Lessons in Loveliness. Philadelphia: Macrae Smith Co. 1947. 208 
pp. $2.50. This book of fourteen chapters presents in an interesting manner 
suggestions and aids for the girl who is interested (and what girl isn’t?) in 
being attractive physically and mentally. An expert answers beauty problems. 


SHORE, M. J. Soviet Education. New York 16: Philosophical Library, 16 E. 40th 
Street. 1947. 368 pp. $4.75. In the USSR, more than any other nation, edu- 
cation is a weapon for the preservation of its social order—with the addi- 
tional objective of molding men and minds for the new classless society to 
come. The present Soviet program results from the socia) and educational 
teachings of Marx and Lenin. Therefore, an understanding of the Russian 
position cannot be gained without a clear knowledge of those psychological 
and educational patterns which underlie or result from it. Dr. Shore has 
traced the development of Marxian education, and its continuity the Soviet 
education, for more than a century of growth—-from the theoretical Marx- 
ism of 1844, through the Paris commune of 1871—to the present Leninist- 
Stalinist program. The educational tenets of Marxism—their growth, de- 
velopment during a century of persistent thinking and action, and their final 
incorporation into the Soviet program and actuality—are given a penetrat- 
ing discussion here, all verified by painstaking documentation from primary 
sources in the original languages. Soviet education, although directed and 
regulated, is not static but fluid. It is a planned education, within a flexible 
life process, to meet each political and economic exigency as it arises. The 
interdependence of Soviet education and its economic base, and thus politics, 
should be studied and its process understood. Therein lies, significantly, the 
key to the solution of many intricacies; and, therefrom, a stronger hope for 
an increased understanding between the West and the Soviet. 


Sing, Girls, Sing! Arranged by A. O. Anderson. Chicago: Hall and McCreary Co. 
1947. 64 pp. 60 cents. This book is composed of twenty-three three-part treble 
choruses selected on the bases of the enjoyment singers will derive from per- 
forming them and the pleasure of audiences in hearing them. These choruses 
are those that have stood the test of time and have maintained their place in 
the hearts of singers and listeners alike. These treble settings—first soprano, 
second soprano, and alto—make the songs interesting and provide the direc- 
tor with useful and usable arrangements for his choral programs. 
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SIOUSSAT, ST. GEORGE L. Records of the Columbia Historical Society of Wash- 
ington, DL. C.; 1944-1945. Washington, D. C.: The Society. 1947. 497 pp. This 
book, Volumes 46 and 47 of the Society as well as the 50th anniversary volume, 
is an account of the activities of the Society during its fiftieth year. Some of 
the articles included in the volume discuss Francis Scott Key and the Na- 
tional Anthem, local history and publie libraries, forty years of pictures, 
John Wilkes Booth’s physicians, architects and architecture in Washington, 
banks and bankers of Washington, and aeronautics in the District. 


SLOAN, H. 8S. Farming in America, New York 16: Harper and Brothers, 1947, 252 
pp. $1.60, This book is intended as a tool for teaching. It deals with a phase 
of modern life which contains many problems—problems almost as varied 
in their specific statement as there are persons concerned. An attempt is here 
made to show the way different groups have been affected. The student 
should be able to recognize how he, as an individual, is affected; he ought 
also to see that a whole host of people are similarly affected, that their de- 
cisions influence him and his decisions are important to them. 

TREASE, GEOFFREY. Trumpets in the West. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. 1947. 239 pp. $2.50. England, thirty years after Cromwell, was in a turbu- 
lent state. The uprising in Somerset, led by Monmouth, was soon quelled, but 
the struggle of Parliamentary government against the royal dictatorship of 
James II continued. And yet it was a time of creative achievement. Purcell 
was organist at Westminster Abbey and Sir Christopher Wren was already 
famous for his buildings. In the midst of these exciting times, young Jack 
Norwood, a Somerset boy, came to London. His ambition to study music un- 
der Purcell’s guidance was realized, but gradually Jack was drawn into the 
political upheaval, and before long was taking an active part. 

WALPOLE, E. W. Tell Me. New York 3: Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge. 1947. 168 
pp. $2.75. Here are included about 300 questions with answers — questions 
which are quite frequently asked by every youth. While written largely for 
the parent in answer to those common and sometimes almost unanswerable 
questions that the very young can and do ask, the book will be found helpful 
reading for older youth. The book is divided into chapters of related ques- 
tions. These chapters include telling about animals, plants, himself, people, 
places, words, things, machines, the sky, and God. The youth himself will 
enjoy reading the stories, and parents and teachers wili find a simple and 
understandable explanation to many puzzling problems asked by children. 


WEBBER, MALCOLM, Jimco and Harry at the Rocking H. Chicago 5: Wilcox and 
Follett Co. 1947, 247 pp. Riding right out of the Old West come the young 
heroes of this story of a Texas ranch. Harry is the tender nephew of Lon 
Lane, boss of the Rocking H, and Jimco is his friend. The two boys make new 
friends as they learn the ways of the range. They have many adventures that 
take place with breathtaking rapidity. Jimco tries his luck at brone busting; 
Harry is mistaken for a notorious outlaw, the Oklahoma Kid; their eventful 
stay at Rocking H ranch is climaxed by a thrilling rodeo, the Plainville 
Cowboy’s Reunion. There’s a wide world of adventure—and a host of won- 
derful characters—young people will enjoy reading about in this new story 
of the old cattle range. 

WEST, EDITH; MERIDETH, DOROTHY; AND WESLEY, E. B. Contemporary 
Problems Here and Abroad. Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Co. 1947. 606 pp. 
$2.28. This book consists of ten units, each complete in itself, and each deal- 
ing with an area or problem that is highly significant today. Among them 
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are “The Air Age,” “World Resources,” “Planning for Prosperity,” and 
“World Government.” Up to the present time most of this material has been 
available only in pampilet form. This bock provides, in one volume, concise 
and readable material on a variety of significant current topics which teach- 
ers of social studies will want to include in senior high-scheol courses. A 
study outline at the beginning of each unit indicates the organization of the 
content. At the end of each unit practical learning activities and carefully 
selected bibliographies of up-to-date, readable materials provide for a rich, 
flexible course of study. The lists of learning activities are varied and exten- 
sive so that each student in the class can choose a separate activity. They 
include “Defining or Identifying,” “Map Activities,” “Things to Draw,” “Top- 
ies for Report,” “Book Reports,” “Scrapbooks,” “Writing Activities,” “Dra- 
matic Activities,” “Topics for Round-Table Discussions,” “Interviewing,” and 
“Opinion Polls.” Under the heading, “For Further Information,” each unit 
offers a list of interesting books, pamphlets, and periodicals that will enrich 
the student’s experience and help him to clarify his thinking on modern prob- 
lems. In addition, a list of suitable teaching films is provided for each unit. 


WHITE, W. W. Political Dictionary. Cleveland 2: The World Pub. Co, 1947. 378 
pp. $3.50. This volume attempts in brief compass to cover broadly the whole 
realm of political terminology. From the author’s preface: “For some time 
there has existed a widespread consciousness of the need for the interpreta- 
tion of the current political scene to the layman... . / A possible aid to the 
solution of this problem is the compilation of a political dictionary which 
endeavors to explain to the ordinary reader terms which are new to him and 
which have not yet become part of his general vocabulary. Existing contri- 
butions of the kind are either encyclopedic or limited in scope to some such 
field as American politics.” 


WILLIAMS, BERYL. People Are Our Business. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 1947. 180 pp. $2.50. This book presents the career stories of ten American 
men and women of today who work in varied fields dealing with people. 


de WOHL, LOUIS. The Living Wood. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1947. 
318 pp. $3.00. This book is a chapter from the turbulent half-forgotten pages 
of early Christian history and legend in which the religious conflicts and 
problems are handled with moving simplicity. It is also an action-packed 
novel of those times—with a lesson for us today—that captures with equal 
skill the tumult and the shouting of the battlefied and the devious plots and 

- counter-plots of the court. 


ZIM, H. S. Plants. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1947. 398 pp. $3.50. 
To the average person, the word plants means flowers, trees, shrubs—the 
obvious green things in any landscape—but Dr. Zim opens up new and ex- 
citing vistas in this book. After giving a clear picture of the plant world— 
its classification and identification—he makes a survey of practical hobby 
activities in the plant kingdom. With simple equipment, there are endless 
things an amateur can do—whether it is making a collection of seeds, mosses, 
or seaweeds, or experimenting with new chemical hormones which stimu- 
late plant growth. Even the reader who lives in a large city will find that 
he can follow a plant hobby as successfully as a country dweller. An unusual 
feature of the book is a geographical list of places in the United States 
which are of particular interest to the plant enthusiast. Black and white 
drawings (121) by John W. Brainerd, who is a botanist by profession, add 
to the interest of the hook. 
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Pamphlets, etc., for Teacher and Pupil Use 

Olsen, Edward. Social Travel: A Technique in Intercultural Education. New York 
19: Bureau for Intercultural Education, 1697 Broadway. 1947. 48 pp. 35 cents. 
Social Travel describes trip experiences of both young people and adults, and 
includes such varied accounts as a two-weeks’ vacation trip by New York 
City Negro youngsters to a Vermont farming community, a study by Chicago 
students of culture groups, and a trip by student nurses to churches of vari- 
ous denominations. 

on, T. E. Popular Ballroom Dances for All. New York: Barnes and Noble, 
Inc. 1947. 73 pp. 75 cents. The fundamentals of social dancing with diagrams 
of the most popular steps by the Director of Social Dance Activities of the 
YMCA and YWCA of the Borough of Queens and editor of The American 


Pars 


Dancer. 
son, Blanche. World of My Making. (Self-Appraisal and Careers Pamphlet 


Series). Chicago: Bureau of Child Study, Board of Education. 1947. 46 pp. 
A study guide by a teacher who pioneered in developing the experimental 
course in Self-Appraisal and Careers and who piloted over seven hundred 


Paul 


students through it. 
Potter, G. L., and Ebaugh, C. D. Education in the Dominican Republic. Washing- 


ton 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1947. 40 pp. 15 cents. One of the 
series of a program by the U. S. Office of Education to promote understand- 
ing of educational conditions in the American countries and to encourage 
co-operation in the field of Inter-American education. 

Practices and Trends in Acceleration. Washington, D. C.: National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 1947. 83 pp. A re- 
port of the Committee on the Reorganization of the Catholic School System. 

The President’s Conference on Fire Prevention. May 6, 7, and 8, 1947. Washing- 
ton, 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. Reports include those on: Build- 
ing Construction, Operation, and Protection (30 pp. 10 cents) ; Fire-Fighting 
Services (40 pp. 15 cents); Fire-Prevention Education (30 pp. 10 cents) ; 
Law and Law Enforcement (44 pp. 15 cents); Organized Public Support 
(12 pp.) ; and Research (20 pp. 10 cents). 

Price, R. G., editor. Auditory and Visual Aids in Business Education. Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Co. 1947 (March). 40 pp. Treats on the 
place, use, source, and types of visual aids in this area and also presents 
criteria for the evaluation of educational] films. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-Third Annual Educational Conference and the 
Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. Lexington: University of Kentucky. March, 1947. (Bulletin of 
the Bureau of School Service.) 172 pp. The co-operatively planned and simul- 
tuneously scheduled conferences show analytical study and forward-looking 
attempts at improvement. 

Publications of the Department of State. Washington, D. C.: Department of State. 
Jan. 1, 1947. 35 pp. A cumulative list of documentary records, laws, outlines, 
manuals, periodicals, pamphlets, posters, maps, reports, treaties, agreements, 
passport regulations, etc., from Jan. 1, 1945, to Jan. 1, 1947. 

Publications of the Guidance Publishing Company, Ltd., P. 0. Box 75, Station F., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, each by R. Floyd Cromwell and Morgan D. Par- 
menter as authors and copyrighted in the United States under date of 1946: 
BPaploring Occupations. 56 pp. 45 cents. An outline for a study of occupations 

with a study of related material. Unit 2 of a 3-book series. 
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Success in the World of Work. 48 pp. 45 cents. While Unit one and Unit two 
of this 3-Unit series give emphasis on choosing and planning and deal 
with clusters of occupations, this unit (Unit 3) gives attention more to a 
study of specitic occupations and the elimination of the less desirable on 
the part of each individual student. 

You and Your Future. 48 pp. 45 cents. The student makes an extensive study 
of his potentialities and relates them to the occupations and the profes- 
sions. Unit I of a 3-book series. 

Suggestions to the Teacher of Occupations. 16 pp. 10 cents. A teacher’s man- 
ual, helpful in the development of the course in Occupations. 

Publications of the Nursing Information Bureau of the American Nurses’ Assc- 
ciation co-operating with the National League of Nursing Education and the 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

Nursing Is a Great Profession. 1947. 24 pp. 5 cents. 

School of Nursing in the United States. 1947. 5 cents. 

Your Future Is Showing. 1947. 16 pp. 5 cents. 

Facts About Nursing. 1946. 112 pp. 35 cents. 

Educational Funds. 1946. 16 pp. 5 cents. 

Nursing, A Profession for College Women, 1945. 36 pp. 25 cents. 
Opportunities in Nursing. 1947. 3 cents. 

Plan Your Own Career in Nursing. 1946. 6 pp. 3 cents. 

Publications of the Retraining and Re-employment Administration, U. S. Depart- 
partment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C.: 

Community Advisory Centers Face the Future. 1946. 24 pp. Free. Discuss 
need by veterans and presents the future plans of 50 Centers. 

Job Hunting Made Practical. 1947. 20 pp. Free. Describes the Boston plan. 

Your Telephone is Ringing. 1946. 16 pp. Free. While these hints are on yood 
telephone procedure in an employment office, they are also applicable un- 
der other situations. 

Pugh, G. T. Mexican Folk Dances. New York 27: Curriculum Service Bureau for 
International Studies, Inc., 433 West 123rd St. 1947. 36 pp. Portrays and ex- 
plains the significance of many of the native dances of old Mexico. 

Pusey, Harriet C. Atomic-Action Adjustment for Teen-agers. Portland 1: The 
author, 1855 S. W. 13th Avenue. 1947. 30 pp. 25 cents. A booklet for the stu- 
dents, discussing “Choosing a Vocation or Career,” “Personality. and Social 
Adjustment,” and “Boy-Girl Relationships.” 

The Relation of Religion to Public Education. Washington 6, D. C. American 
Council on Education. 1947. 65 pp. 'The basic principles as the first step in a 
program of studies and experimental activities in this area as presented by 
the Council’s Committee on Religion and Education. 

A Report of the Committee on A Federal Department of Health, Education, and 
Security. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place. 1947. 58 pp. 50 cents. The history and development of the idea of a Fed- 
eral department headed by a cabinet officer dealing with the broad field of 
social affairs; the views of the committee; the investigation and conclusion. 

Report of the National Conference on the Prosser Resolution. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Office of Education. 1947. 38 pp. and 12 pp. Appendix. Mimeo. Back- 
ground, purposes, and activities of the National Conference, and reproduc- 

tions of committee reports and conference action regarding the resolution 

that recognized the need for a more realistic and practical education for youth 
in secondary schools. 
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A Report on Housing. Louisville, Kentucky: Committee for Kentucky, 506 S, 
Third Street. 1947. 29 pp. The sixth in a series of fact-finding reports on 
Kentucky welfare, challenging Kentuckians to restore their state to its for- 
mer greatness. 

A Report on Manufacturing. Louisville, Kentucky, Committee for Kentucky, 506 
S. Third Street. 1947. 24 pp. A popularized factual report on Kentucky in- 
dustry based on earlier state and national reports and current estimates, 

Report on Mountain-Plains Regional Conference on UNESCO, Washington, D. C.: 
Department of. State, National Commission. May, 1947. The conference aims, 
significance, procedure in securing public participation, and the program of 
action adopted by the regional liaison agency. 


Report on the Second Annual Meeting of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Washington, D. C.: National Education Associa- 
ion. 1947. 84 pp. 30 cents. An experimental venture in group interaction and 
cluster sessions; its significant aspects; its future implications. 


Sawyer, W. A. Postwar Epidemics. Washington, D. C.: American Cyanamid Co., 
Lederle Laboratories Division. May 19, 1947. 10 pp. A reprint of one of a 
series of broadcasts, “The Doctors Talk It Over,” by the Director of Health 


of UNRRA. 


The School Adminisirétor, Physician, and Nurse in the School Health Program, 
New York: Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 56 pp. The functions of admin- 
istrator, physician, and nurse serving the school; the co-ordination of their 
efforts; the improvement of their special education are discussed in this 
helpful and authoritative pamphlets. 


Seventeenth Institute for Education by Radio. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 1947. 19 pp. Program of joint sessions of broadcasters, educators, and 
civic leaders on problems of educational broadcasting. 


Solomon, Ben. Juvenile Delinquency—Practical Prevention. Peekskill, New York: 
Youth Services, Inc. 1947. 96 pp. $1.50. The author discusses 100 ways to re- 
duce delinquency. 


Songs of Stephen Foster, Pittsburgh, Pa.: University Press. 1946, 111 pp. 25 
cents. A second edition celebrating the Foster treasures of Josiah Lilly 
housed in the Foster Memorial on Pittsburgh University campus. Clear music 
plates, varied biographical illustrations, and musical annvtations. 


Spiritual Values in the Elementary School. Washington 6, D. C.: Department of 
Elementary-School Principals. 1947 (Sept.). 351 pp. $3.00. The 26th Yearbook 
of this department of the NEA. Many people do not realize how great a con- 
tribution is being made by elementary schools in the realm of spiritual values, 
The school practices reported in this yearbook are not innovations; they are 
typical of what the best schools have always done. The particular value of 
this presentation is to give a new significance to certain activities that some- 
times are pursued as ends in themselves rather than for their contribution to 
the spiritual growth of children. Another special service is to call attention 
to “those little unremembered acts of love,” so likely to be crowded out in the 
terrific pressure of modern living, but so fundamental in human relations. 
This yearbook ads little theory to the current discussion of this question; it 
is rather a casebook of practice. The point of view it represents was stated in 
announcing the book in 1945: 
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Those values which, when attained, make a finer person, are spiritual 
values, be they generosity, fellow feeling, responsibility, integrity, appreciation 
of beauty, personal expression through the arts, or some related quality of 
everyday living. 

Spiritual values include the high mystical experiences of organized relig- 
ious groups, a realm in which the public school does not operate. 

Spiritual values also include, apart from creeds, appreciation of the place 
of religion in human life—a realm in which the public school sometimes 
serves as a co-operating agent, in varying degrees of emphasis determined 
largely by the lo¢al community. 

Spiritual values further include ethical, esthetic, emotional experiences 
that help to elevate and liberate the human spirit—and in this realm the 
public school does operate. This third type of spiritual values will be empha- 
sized in this yearbook, 


Stapley, M. E. Suggested Procedures for Securing Economical and Efficient Pupil 
Transportation. Bloomington, Indiana: School of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity. July, 1947. 22 pp. 50 cents. Tabulated and graphic information on the 
Indiana school transportation system with an interpretation and evaluation - 
of the data, plus sections on rules for operators and on regulations for chil- 
dren. 

The State of Food and Agriculture. Geneva: Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. 1947. 27 pp. Includes chapters on 1948 harvest prior- 
ities and local surpluses. 

Structure of the United Nations. Lake Success, N. Y.: Department of Public In- 
formation, United Nations. May, 1947. 26 pp. A comprehensive view of the 
entire U. N. organization, showing in outline form the composition and du- 
ties of committees and commissions of each of the six major organs. 

A Study of National History Textbooks Used in the Schools of Canada and the 
United States. Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on Education. 1947. 
81 pp. The study reperts the extent to which history textbooks in each coun- 
try help people of them to know and understand each other and offers rec- 
ommendations for the improvement of textbooks as instruments of goodwill 
between Canada and the United States. 

Sumption, M. R., and Beem, H. D. A Guide to School Reorganization in Illinois. 
Bul.-No. 60. Vol. 44. Urbana: University of Illinois, Office of Publication, 
358 Adm. Bldg. 1947 (June). 52 pp. Shows what other states are doing, 
points out what educational research can contribute, and sets up criteria for 
effective reorganization. 

Swords of Peace. New York 16: Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street. 
64 pp. 35 cents. A discussion of “Problems of Disarmament” by Preston 
Slesson and of “Problems of International Policing” by Grayson Kirk. 

Teaching Current Events. Columbus 15: American Education Press. 1947. 32 pp. 
Free. Helps for teachers. 

Tetens, T. H. Know Your Enemy. New York 22: Society for the Prevention of 
World War ITI. Inc., 515 Madison Ave. 1944. 127 pp. Any contribution. A 
compilation of documentary evidence condemning individuals and movements 
for post war leadership in Germany. 

Twelve American Health Heroes. New York: Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 56 

pp. Six biographies of those prominent in medical education and research and 

six biographies of leaders in public health education and administration, in- 

cluding four women, and covering the period 1821 to 1945. 
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United Nations. Weekly Bulletin. Lake Success, N. Y.: United Nations, Depart- 
ment of Public Information. June 24, 1947. 15 cents. A special illustrated is- 
sue for the second anniversary of the signing of the U. N. Charter, with a 
message from the Secretary-General. 

The United Nations at Work. Boston: World Peace Foundation. 1947. 147 pp. 40 
cents. Presents enough of the basic texts of the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies to enable the reader to familiarize himself with the scope 
and organizational framework of the new effort to regularize our interna- 
tional conduct. 

United Nations Chronology ; Economic Commission for Europe; Temporary Social 
Welfare Committee; Questions and Answers on the Aims and Principles of 
the United Nations. Lake Success, N. Y.: United Nations. Department of 
Public Information. Gratis. Mimeographed background papers. 

United States Government Manual—1947. Washington, D. C.: Government In- 
formation Service, Office of Government Reports. 713 pp. $1.00. Official hand- 
book of the Federal Government. 

United States and Nonself-Governing Territories, Publication 2812. Washington 
25, D. C.: Group Relations Branch, Division of Public Liaison, Department of 
State. i947. 112 pp. A summary of information regarding the United States 
and nonself-governing territories with particular reference to chapters XI, 
XII, and XIII of the Charter of the U. N.. 

Using Audio-Visual Materials with Children. Washington, D. C.: Association for 
Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 1947. 36 pp. 50 cents. Discus- 
sions on the general nature of audio-visual instructional material; their 
value; the use of firsthand experiences, recordings, radio, and films; the role 
and responsibility of the teacher in effecting a functional integration of 
audio-visual materials into the school curriculum. 

Weary, G. F. Democracy’s Case Against Religious Education on School Time. 
Boston: Beacon Press. 1947. 22 pp. 25 cents. An argument (reprinted from 
Journal of Liberal Religion) against “released time” for religious teaching. 

Welte, H. D.; Knight, F. B.; and Walker, L. S. Self-Help Geometry Workbook. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co. 1947. 84 pp. 72 cents. This book, com- 
posed of thirty-four mixed fundamental drills and study-helps in plane 
geometry, offers a continuous review program to supplement any standard 
text in plane geometry. It affords recurrent practice upon the fundamentals 
of the subject and consistently stresses the correction of erroneous geometrical 
concepts. Drills are mixed in topic, demanding cumulative application of all 
previously learned skills as the student progresses through his book. A “Self- 
Help Study” unit follows each of the six drill sections into which the book is 
subdivided. These discussion pages offer help on the “hard spots” in the pre- 
ceding drills and a wealth of exercise in reasoning and constructional skills. 
A “Self-Help Chart” appears at the back of the book as constant incentive 
to improvement. 

What the International Bank Means to You. Washington, D. C.: Office of Public 
Relations, International Bank, 1818 H St., N. W. May, 1947. 13 pp. Free. A 
simplified explanation of the method by which war-torn countries may be 
assisted to return to economic productivity and less developed nations may 
more fully develop their resources to restore economic health to the world. 

Waldron, Gloria, and Buchanan, N. S. America’s Stake in World Trade. New 
York 16: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th St. 1947. 32 pp. 20 
cents. A discussion of our situation with suggested procedures. 
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Why Gag Democracy? Washington, D. C.: Committee for U. S. Information 
Abroad, 1740 K St., N. W. 1947. 48 pp. Free. Pertinent quotations for use in 
the study of Congressional debate on the Mundt Bill, authorizing continua- 
tion of the overseas information program. 


Why is There a Teacher Shortage? Upper Montclair, N. J.: State Teachers 
College. 1947. 36 pp. 21 charts and pictures. 45 cents. Simplified statistical 
pamphlet showing areas and causes of acute teacher-shortage. 


Winslow, Anne. Toward Freedom From Want. New York 21: American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, Inc., 45 East 65th Street. 1947. 68 pp. 25 cents. 
Published by the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. It reviews 
the economic co-operation in wartime, as well as the immediate postwar 
planning in this field and summarizes the accomplishments of the Economic 
and Social Council and the specialized agencies. The Appendix includes the 
terms of reference and membership of each Commission of the Economic and 
Social Council. 


Young, A. N. China’s Economic and Financial Reconstruction. New York 27: 
Committee on International Economie Policy, 405 West 117th St. 1947. 82 
pp. A study of Chinese economy by the man who served as China’s financial 
adviser from 1929 to 1946. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION 


FOR 
Secondary-Sc ool Principals 


The 32d Annual Convention of the Nationa! Association of 
Secondary-School Principals will be held in Hotel Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. Saturday, February 21, 
through Wednesday, February 25. 


(See pages 3 to 6 of this issue) 





FURTHER ANNOUNCEMENT LATER 
Dlan NOW To Be in Attendance 


Send your hotel reservations NOW to: 


MR. FLOYD A. POTTER 
Chairman, Housing Bureau 

American Association of School Administrators 
16 Central Pier 

Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 
144 pages, Price, $1.00 


THE 1947 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 
127 pages, Price, 50 cents 


A summary of high-school gradua- 
tion programs containing copies of 


BEN TLEYA SIMON - 
7 WEST 36ST> NEW YORK 18 N-Y- 








typical and special programs, includ- 


ing several complete scripts of locally 
developed programs. The one publica- Has your Student Council 
tion supplements the other. atfiliated with the 
Order from the National Association of 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION Student Councils 
OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL If not, fill out the blank on the last 
PRINCIPALS page and mail it and your fee agree 
: Street, ately. You will receive by return mai 
ge es —_ three Student Council Handbooks plus 
Washington 6, D. C. two subscriptions to STUDENT LIFE. 














GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
AT LOW COST 

For members of the National Association of Secondary-School 

Principals gainfully employed by an organized system of education 
YOU CAN BENEFIT from the preferred risk classification of your pro- 

fession through the low-cost Group Life Insurance Plan of this Asso- 

ciation.® 
YOU CAN PROVIDE, in the event of your death, a clean-up fund, a 

fund to finance your boy’s or girl’s college education, or a fund to 

take care of that mortgage payment. 
YOU INTEND to meet these obligations if you live, but who will meet 

them if you do not live? 

Detailed information will be furnished 
upon request. Write to the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

*All teachers interested in secondary education are eligible to membership in the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals as associate members. All as- 
sociate members receive all professional services and are eligible for life insurance 
under the Group Life Insurance Plan of the Association if gainfully employed by an 
organized system of education. 
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ATTENTION STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1947-48 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. . 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The ei etat RN OIE ing ns cic Ml cds ceesen tdi es eceniindobibeersandaccssiwonece 





Fae | EE SR nee eS Sai ACI © 6s SPE Ra 


Street City or Town Zone State 








Name of Sponsor of Student Council. ...............-.-0--0-0esesseeseeseeseseesneseene 


Annual rates of membership are based on size of school enroll- 
ment. Fee includes enrollment of the Student Council of the school 
and the faculty Sponsor of the Student Council. The faculty Sponsor 
and the Student Council will each receive a monthly copy of Student 
Life during the membership year. Three handbooks, The Student 
Council in the Secondary School, Student Councils Co-Operate, and 
The 1947 Student Council Handbook will also be mailed on receipt 
of your membership dues. 


| De, Ft $5.00 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000.00... 4.00 
ee OD 3.00 


Enroll now and membership wil! be paid up until June 30, 1948. 
School Enrollment this yeat...............- 
Membership fee enclosed...............-. 


Date ee ES Bp Bh hs CET NSS, TES TIE scabs gests sean sath ateniinctniaceh 





*Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly until June 30, 
1948, Enroll now. 

A National Conference of members of the National Association of Student 
Councils will be held in Washington, D. C., from June 23 to 25, 1948, 
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Secretaries of State Organizations 
Affillcted with the . 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


OOKS, 
George Washington Je. High School, 
Long Beach, Californ 

vase ie McCUNE (acting) 

+ age k. Education, 

RAYMOND eC ALIN, 


JOHN SHILLING 
Asst. Sate Supt Supt. Secondary Schools, 
E. B. HENDERSON, 
Field Grate Dept. of Educ., 





Community ‘tinh School, 


Warren Central High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
AARON C HUTCHENS. 
Lincoln High School, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
Cc. E. TAYLOR, 
Senior ak School, 
LVN Sas. 
SAMUEL V. NOE, 
Reuben Post Halleck Hall, 
Louteville, Kentucky. 
JOSEPH BOWES, 
High Schoo! 


‘ 1) of | Secondary Education, 


NELSON ve ie HURL RLEY, 
Jee wy High | School, 
Marylan 
FREDERICK H. PIERCE. 
High Sones 
Bever'! Massachusetts. 
FRANCIS’ J. CAVANACH, 
| sont g sees High School, 
ram m, jusetts. 
L. E. Hi 
Salina Junior High School, 
Michigan. 


Dearborn, 

MILTON i. KUHLMAN, 

x, Leute ite School, 
LM. MMS,” nnesota. 
Enoch 4 Junior ‘ieh School 
lackson, ssis 

MUND. 


, ER, 
+ kag + soley of, Schools, 
R. C. ANDERSEN. 


t of 
Madieon, Nebraska, 
J. HAROLD poor Y, 


a 
non, New Hampshire. 


Schools, 


G. HARVEY NICHOLLS, 
. Schock, - 
R oY ; UGiN. » New Jersey. 


WARD, 
Flushing High School, 
Flushing, New York. 
WILLARD PRIOR, 
Junior High School, 
Oneida, New York. 
E. HUNEY' 


J. - 
High School, 
Kings Mountain, North Carolina. 
Cc. W. LEI 
High School, 
Bismarck, North Dakota. 
. FARRAR. 


Oklahoma _ City, 
CLIFFORD E. ROBINSON, 
State Dir. of Seconda 


ry Education 
Salem, n. 
1 Seeiion 
> arb Pennsylvania. 


Uppe 
JOHN 1 F. HORGAN. 
unior Hi School, 
Wane wk Rhode Island. 
A. R. HAFNER, 
joe High School, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 
DONALD G. JONES, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Hurley, South Dakota. 
HOWARD KIRKSEY, 
H.S. Supervisor, 





Mid. Tenn. St. Col. 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

M. H. CONNELLY, 
High School. 
Harlingen, Texas. 


REED MORR 
en Dir. 4 Education, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
JOSEPH A. WIGGIN, 
High School, 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Cc. M. BUSSINGER, 
High School. 
Wytheville, Virginia. 
FRANK E. SAYRE, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Mt. Vernon, Washington. 
D. O. CONNER, 
High School, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia. 
CLYDE SHIELDS, 
High School, 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 


8. R. CLARK, 

High School, 
Sheridan. Wyoming. 
N. ‘ee torn High School 
oe on DC. (Div. 1-9) 


ool, 
Washington, D. C. (Div. 10-13) 


WILLIAM B. STINSON, 
Browne Junior High School, 


Washington, D. C. (Div. 10-13) 





EDUCATION FOR OUR TIME 


Our best ininds agree that education affords the surest hope of beng grim 

Not only in the Social Studies and Languages, but also in the Sciences 

in Home Economics and Mathematics, textbooks can contribute ideas of tolerance 

and consideration which broaden young = Fine and help them to understand 
wor, 


The following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form an excellent basis for 
education preparing for world citizenship. 


Changes on 300 pages and a new 


ht. 1948 
on the United Nations. The WO) OREBOOK 
is entitled 


OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 

EZRBE AND DENNY'S 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 

Objective TESTS to accompany 
above. 


TusTs 
the 


MAGRUDER’S 
WATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND 
INTERNATIONAL BELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with fo gov- 

ernments and their problems. 1947. 
TESTS with Teachers’ Manual. 


XUGEES’ BUILDING OCITIEENSEIP 
teaches young pupils 2 2 ee and 


opp. precia! 
1947 Edition. WORKBOOK 
ers’ Manual. 


way of life. 
and Teach- 


HUGHES’ 
MAKING OF TODAY'S ans ng OD 
pie nt of vi mH makes . 
po: oO! nif 
piston? = mark significant onl pee 
to present events. Og 


BOOK and 4 Teachers’ Manual. 1947 


xUGER®’ 

MAKING OF OUR UNITED song 
New Edition. A chronological, his 
bringing events down to the present 
combined with a unit study of "American 
institutions. A simple, clear-cut Ameri- 
can history for high schools, WORK- 
BOOK and Teachers’ ual, 


Fr? rm wal TODAY'S PROBLEMS 
extbook on problems of democracy. 
WORKBOOK in preparation. 


CLEBY’sS 
qromar GEOGRAPHY 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Global and ay Projection maps. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


FORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, includ- 


3 an illustrated chapter on Dramatics. 
ORKBOOK. 


MEADS 
BETTER BNGLISE I, If, AND Iz 
Refresher lish So for the 
high school. Teachers’ 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIDG 
gives more attention to aviation than 
other books in General Science. 1947 
Editions. WORKBOOKS, Tests, and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD'S NEW BIOLOGY 
The national leader.in Biology, complete 
with WORKBOOK, Tests, and Teachers’ 


includes the p 


is treated. New 
and Teachers’ Manual. 


brings home to ‘sverrone the vital and 
basic services of Chemistry. There are 
new chapters on Photochemistry, Plas- 
= and the Atom. 1947 Edition. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A complete composite course in Home 
Economics covering every aspect of the 
subject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 


GREER’S 
FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
New copyright, mee recent demands 
in home economy. Recipes take advan- 
tage of the latest evaluations of vita- 
mins and fats. New workbook entitled 


WORKBOOK IN HOME MAXING 


mere AFD 

EW MATHEMATICS SERIES 

AVERY'S PLANE GnOMETET 
for grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for 
the technical mathematics requ: a to- 


day. New pigebras and Geome 
WORKBOO and Teachers’ uals. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special sttention to aviation. The firm 


has the good fortune to have an aviation editor in 


the person of Lieutenant-Colonel 


George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 





BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO 


ALLYN AND BACON 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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